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A 

DISSERTATION 

On Ant ie nt and Modern 

TRAGEDY. 

I N 

A LETTER to Cardinal QUIRINI, a Noble 
Venetian, Bifhop of Brescia, and Keeper of 
the Vatican Library. 

My Lord, 

WE L L did it become a genius like youn, and : 
one who prefides over the moft antient library 
in the world, to give yourfelf intirely up to letters. 
Such. heads of our church wc may expe& to fee under 
a pontiff who inftrufled the chriftian world before he 
was appointed to rule over it : but if literature in ge- 
neral ftands indebted to you, flill greater are my own 
obligations for the honor which you d'vd mt VctXnx&afift^ 
m/Henrlade, and the poem of Forvttuo^ > \xvX^S>w2cw^ 
Vol. II. : B < 
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! gant verfe. The two virtuous heroes whom I celebrated 

are become yours. You have condefcended to em- 

I ,bellifh my work, that you might render the names of 

' Henry IV. and Lewis XV. ftill more illuftrious, and 

fpread a tafte for the polite arts throughout all Europe. 

Amongft the many obligations which we of later 
ages have to the Italians, and particularly to the Popes 
and their minifters, we muft not pafs over the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the Belles-Lettres, which 
have foften'd by degrees the grofs and barbarous man- 
ners of our northern climates, and to which we are in 
a great meafure indebted for our politenefs, our hap- 
pinefs, and our glory. 

Under the great Leo X. with Grecian eloquence 
revived alfo the Grecian theatre. The Sophonifba of 
the celebrated prelate Triffino, the Pope's nuncio, was 
the firft regular tragedy feen in Europe after fo many 
ages of barbarifm : in like manner as the Calandra of 
cardinal Bibiena had been before that time the firft 
comedy in modern Italy : you were the firft that built 
fpacious theatres, and gave the world fome idea of that 
fplendor of antient Greece, whicr^Jrew together fo 
many foreign nations at its folemn jeftivals, and be- 
came the univerfal model of per^Son in every art and 

ic/encc, 

\ YL 
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If your nation has not always equall'd the antient* 
in tragedy, it is not to be attributed to your language, 
which is copious, flexible, and harmonious, adapted 
to all fubje&s : but it is in my opinion extremely pro- 
bable, that the great progrefs you have made in mufic 
bas in fome meafure put a flop to your improvement in 
tragedy : one perfection has deftroy'd another. 

Permit me then to enter into a literary difcu/fion 
with your lordfhip, on this head. Some people, per- 
haps, who are tifed to the general ftile of dedications, 
will be furpris'd to find me comparing Greek with 
modern cuftoms, inftead of comparing the great men 
of antiquity with thofe of your illuftrious houie: but 
I am talking to a man of letters, and a philofopher j to 
one from whofe knowledge I may receive improvement j 
with whom I have the honour to be aflbciated in the 
mod antient academy in Europe, whofe members 
often employ themfelvcs in refearches of this nature: 
I am fpeaking, in fhort, to one who had much rather 
give me inductions, than receive encomiums from 
«ne» 

B2 PART 
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PART the First* 

On the Imitation of the Greek Tragedy in the Italian 
and French Operas* 

One of your moil celebrated authors tells us, thai 
fince the golden period in Athens, tragedy, de- 
ferred and forfaken, wanders about from country to 
country in fearch of fome kind friend, that will affift and 
reftore her to her former honours, but has as yet found 
none : if he meanfe by this, that no nation amongft 
the moderns has theatres where the choruffes are al- 
moft always on the ftage, finging ftrophes, antiftro* 
phes> and epodes, accompany'd with ferious dances $ 
that we do not fet our aftors upon ftilts, or cover 
their faces with mafks that exprefs joy on one 
fide and grief on the other : if he means that the decla- 
mation of your tragedies is not noted and accompany'd 
with inftruments, he is certainly in the right, and I 
don't know whether all this is not rather in our favor $ 
perhaps our manner, by approaching more nearly to 
nature, is full as eligible as that of the Greeks, which 
had much more fplendor and magnificence. 

But if he only defign'd to infinuate, that this noble 
art is not in general fo much confider'd fince the re- 
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ftoration of letters as it was formerly ; that there arc 
nations in Europe who have treated with ingratitude 
the fucceffors of Sophocles and Euripides ; that our 
theatres are not like thofe fuperb edifices which the 
Athenians were fo proud of y and that we do no* take the 
fame pains as they did in reprefentations, which are 
become fo neceffary in large and opulent cities j we 
cannot but intirely agree with him. 

Et fapit, St mecum fecit, 6c Jove judicat equo. 

Where {hall we find any public fpeftacle at prefent 
that can give us any idea of the Greek ftage ? perhaps 
in your tragedies, or operas z what, fay the critics, 
an Italian opera like the theatre of Athens! yes, the 
Italian recitative is exa&ly the melopaea of the anti- 
ents, a declamation, in notes, and accompany'd with 
inftruments of mufic : this melopaea, which is tirefome 
and difagreeable in your bad tragic operas, is admirable 
in thofe few which are good. The choruffes which you 
have added of late years approach flill nearer to the an- 
tient chorus, as the mufic in them is different from that 
of the recitative j in the fame manner as the ftrophe, 
antiftrophe, and epode, among the Greeks, were fet to 
mufic, tho* they differ'd from the melopaea of the 
dialogue : add to this, that in many of the tragic 
B 3 <y^x-*a, 
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operas of the famous Metaftafio, the unities of pTace,. 
time, and aaion> are pbferv'd ; befides that, thofc 
pieces abound in that expreffive poetry, and elegance 
of di&ion, which embeinfli nature without over-load- 
ing her ; a happy talent, which none of the moderns 
have poflefs'd but Racine amongft us, and of all the 
English writers, Addifon alone, 

I am fufficiently aware, that thefe tragedies* which) 
are (6 agreeable from the mufic, and magnificence of the 
/pe&acle, have indeed one fault which the Greeks always 
avoided j a fault which has often turn'd pieces finely writ- 
ten, and in all other refpe&s extremely regular, into 
monftrous and unnatural produ&ions ; I mean, the fault 
of bringing into every fcene little airs and catches that 
interrupt the a£Hon, merely to fliew off the quavers of 
an effeminate voice, that exerts itfelf to the utter de- 
ftru&ion of probability and good fenfe. The excellent 
author whom I juft now mention'd, and who has taken 
feveral of his tragedies from French writers, has, by 
the force of genius, remedy'd in forne meafure thb 
abfurdity, which is become as it were neceflary. The 
words of his airs 6r fonnets embellifh the fubje& : they 
are full of pathos and paffion, and fometimes not in- 
ferior to the finefl: odes of Horace ; for a proof of 
which 1 fhall beg leave to quote that very affc&ing 

firophe 
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ftrophe fung by Arbaces, who is fuppos'd to have been 
falfely accufed. 

Vo folcando un mar crudele 

Senza vele 

£ fenza fane 

Freme l'onda, il ciel s'imbruna, 

Crefc! il vento, e manca l'arte : 

£ il yoler della fortuna 

Son coftretto a feguitar. 

Infelice in quello ftato. 

Son da tutti abbandonato ; 

Meco fola e l'innocenza 

Che mi porta a naufragar. 

To this I will beg leave to add another fine air, fung 
by the king of the Parthians, conquer'd by Adrian, 
when he endeavours to render even his defeat fubfer- 
vient to his revenge. 

Sprezza il furor del vento 
Robufta quercia auvezza 
Di cento venti e cento 
L'injurie a tolerar. 
E fe pur cade al fuolo 
Spiega per Tonde il volo ; 

B 4. ^w 5 
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E con quel vento ifteflTo - 
Va contraftando il mar* 

There are befides thefe many others of equal merft -, 
but what are the greateft beauties when out of their 
• proper place ? What wou'd an Athenian audience 
have faid, if Oedipus and Oreftes, juft in the very 
minute of the difcovery, the moftintereftingpart of the 
drama, had entertain'd them with quavering out a fine 
air, or repeating fimtfees to Ele&ra and Jocafta ! We 
muft therefore after all acknowledge* .that the opera, 
fo bewitching to an Italian ear by its mufical attrac- 
tions, tho* on the one hand it may be faid to have re- 
vived, has notwithftanding on the other, in efie&, 
deftroy'd the true Greek tragedy. 

Our French opera deviates ftill more from the right 
point : as our melopaea differs more than yours from 
natural declamation, and is withal more languid. It 
will not allow our fcenes their proper length, but re- 
quires fhort dialogues and little fententious remarks, 
every one of which makes a kind of fonnejt. 

Let thofe who are throughly acquainted with the 
ftate of literature in other nations, and wbofe know- 
ledge is not confined to the airs of pur own ballets, 
recoiled that admirable fcene in la Clemenza di Tito, 

between 
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between Titus and his favorite, who had confpir'd 
againft him : I mean the fcene where Titus addreflcs 
himfelf to Seftus in thefe divine words : 

Siam foli, il tuo fovrano 
Non e prefente : apri il tuo core a Tito, 
Confida ti all' ami'co j io ti prometto 
Qu* Augufto n'ol fapra. 

Or let them read the foliloquy that follows, where 
Titus has thefe words, words which fhou'd be an eter- 
nal leflbn for kings, and the admiration of all mail' 
kind : 

■ — II torre altrui la vita 



£ faculta commune 

Al piu vil del] a terra ; il dar la e folo 

De* nurni, & de' regnanii'. 

Thefe two fcenes, comparable to the fincft which 
Greece ever produced, if not fuperior to them ; thefe 
two fcenes, worthy of Corneille when he is no dc- 
cl aimer, or of Racine when he is not flimfy ; thefe 
two fcenes, which are not founded on opera love, but 
on the noblcft fentiments of the human heart, are at 
leaft three times as long as the longeft fcenes in our 
mufical tragedies ; but thefe wou'd wot V^ V&vds. w. 
B 5 o* 
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our Lyric theatre, which is only fupported by maxims. 
of gallantry, and ill painted paffions, except the Ar- 
mida, and fome fine fcenes in Iphigenia, works morC 
admir'd than imitated amongft us. 

Amongft ihe many faults of our operas, we have, like 
you, a number of little detach'd airs, even in the moft 
tragical parts ; and which are more inexcufable than 
yours, becaufe they have lefs affinity to the fubjedt : 
the words are generally fubmitted intirely to the com- 
pofers, who not being able to exprefs themfelves in 
the manly and vigorous terms of our language, require 
fort, vague, and effeminate words, foreign to the a&ion, 
and adapted as well as they can to little ballads, like 
thofe which at Venice are call'd Barcarole. Where, 
for inftance, is the connection between Thefeus, juft 
difcover'd by his father on the point of being poifon'd 
by him, and this ridiculous fpeech ? 

* Le plus fage 
S'enflamme & s'engage 
Sans fcavoir comment. 

But with all thefe faults I am ftill of opinion, that our 
good tragic operas, fuch as Atys, Armida, and 



* i. e. The wifeft men often fall in love, and engage them- 
fehes they know not how. 
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Theieus, may give us fome idea of the Greek theatre, 
becaufe they are fung like the antient tragedies, and 
becaufe the chorus, even defective as it now is, con- 
futing of tedious panegyrics on the * morality of love, 
does notwithftanding, in fome meafure, refemble the 
Grecian chorus, by continuing on the ftage almoft 
throughout the piece. It does not indeed, amongft us, 
always fay what it ought to fay, nor inculcate virtue ; 

Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes ; 

but, upon the .whole, one may venture to aflert, that 
the form of our tragic operas, confidcrM with regard 
to fome particulars, reminds us of the antient Greek 
tragedy. Several learned men, who are well acquaint- 
ed with the works of antiquity, feem to think with me, 
that they are at once the copy and the deftruction of 
the Athenian ftage j a copy of it, as they admit of the 
melopaea, the choruflcs, machines, and deities, and 
at the fame time the deftru&ion of it ; as they have 
taught our young men to be fonder of found than 

# The original is ' la morale amourcufeS perhaps none but a 
Frenchman can rightly comprehend what Mr. V. means by this ex- 
preflion : the morality of knre, as I have literally tranflatcd it, docs 
not convey to us the true and precife idea: I inouM be obliged to 
any of my readers, who are converfant with French operas, for a 
better interpretation of it, 
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fenfe ; to prefer the tickling of their ears to the im- 
provement of their minds i the nonfenfe of fmg-fong 
to fublimity of fentiment; and have befides contribu- 
ted to the fuccefs of many infipid and ill-written per- 
formances, which have been fupported by a few plea- 
fing airs : and yet, in fpite of all thefe faults, that in- 
chantment which arifes from a happy mixture of fine 
fcenes, choruffes, dances, fymphony, and a variety 
of decorations, bears all before it, and filences even 
cricicifm itfelf ; infomuch that the beft comedy, or tra- 
gedy we have is never feen fo often by the fame peo- 
ple with half the pleafure as a middling opera. Beauties 
which are regular, noble, and fevere, are feldom much 
fought after by vulgar minds. Cinna, perhaps, is play'd 
for two or three nights ; and the Venetian Feftival 
(hall run three months : a licentious epigram has more 
readers than an epic poem, and a little romance (hall 
meet with more admirers than Thuanus's hhtory. Our 
nobility very feldom employ good painters, and at the 
fame time will quarrel about the diftorted figures, and 
brittle ornaments from China. We gild and varnifh 
cabinets, yet neglect tr-e architecture: in fbort, real 
merit is overlooked in almoft every art and feience, in 



favour of agreeable trifles. 
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PART the Second. 

French and Greek tragedy compared: 

Happily for us, true tragedy appearM before any of our 
opoas,whjch might baveftifled and fiipprds'd it. Mairet 
was the firft writer, who, in a tragedy imitated from 
the Sophoniiba of Triffino, introduced the three unities 
which you had taken from the Greeks. By degrees 
our ftage became more and more refined, and (hook 
off that indecency and barbarifm which difgraced lb 
many others about this period, and ferv'd at the fame 
time for an excufe to thofe whofe unenlightened feverity 
of manners bariiih'd all public reprefcntations. 

Our a&ors did not indeed appear like thofe of Athens* 
lifted up on cothurni, which were abfolute {lilts, nor 
were their feces hid under enormous mafks with brafs 
pipes to them, toincreafe the found of the voice, and 
make it more fonorous and terrible : neither had we 
the melopsea of the Greeks, nor any thing beiides a 
Ample harmonious declamation, the fame which you 
had for fome time practis'd. In fhort, our tragedies 
were a dofer imitation of nature : we fubftituted his- 
tory in the room of Greek fables ; politicks, ambition, 
love andjealoufy took their turns to animate the icenc; 
whilft Auguftus, Cinna, Caefar and Cornelia, names 
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far more refpe&able than the fabulous heroes of anti- 
quity, often made their appearance on our ftage, and 
fpoke as they wou'd have done in antient Rome. 

I {hall not pretend to aflert, that the French theatre 
was in all refpeds fuperior to the Greek, and ought to 
bury it in oblivion : Inventors have always held the 
firft place in the memories of men ; but whatever re- 
fpe& we may have for the geniufles of former ages, it 
does not prevent our often receiving much more plca- 
fure from thofe who fucceeded them. We admire 
Homer, but we read TafTo, and find in him a variety of 
beauties which Homer was a ftranger to. We admire 
Sophocles alfo, and yet how many of our good tra- 
gic writers have mafter-flxokes which, if Sophocles had 
liv'd after them, he wou'd have been proud to imitate. 
The Greeks wou'd have learn'd from many of our ex- 
cellent moderns to unravel their plots more naturally, 
and to link their fcenes together in that artful, though 
imperceptible manner, fo as never to leave the ftage 
empty, and to make the a&ors go in and out with fome 
reafon for fo doing.— In this the antients are frequent* 
ly deficient -, and in this Triffino has unfortunately 
imitated them. 

I am fatisfy'd, for example, that Sophocles and 
Euripides wou'd have confider'd the firft fcene of Ba- 

jazet 
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jazet as a fchool of inftru&ion, where an old general, 
by the queftions which he alks, informs us, that he is 
meditating fome grand enterprife. 

But what did our brave janiflaries ? they 
Pay homage to their fultan, think'ft thou, Ofmyn, 
It is fincere, know'ft thou the hearts of men, 
Or can'ft thou read their fecret purpofes ? 
And a moment after, 
Think'ft thou with rapture they wou'd follow me, 
And hearken to their vifier's voice again ? 

They wou'd haveadmirM the artful method which this 
confpirator takes in the difcovery of his fchemes, and 
the account which he gives of his a&ions ; a merit 
which was unknown to the antient writers. That 
mixture of the paffions ; that contraft of oppofite kn^ 
timents ; thofe animated dialogues between rivals of 
both fexes; thofe quarrels, reciprocal threats and com- 
plaints ; thofe interesting difputes where every thing 
is faid that ought to befaid ; with all thofe various in- 
cidents that are fo well managM by modern writers, 
wou'd have aftonifli'd them. They might perhaps have 
found fault with Hypolitus for being fo ridiculoufly in 
love with Aricia, or with his governor for giving him 
le&ures in gallantry, when he fays, 
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Whirt wou'dft thou thyfelf have been* 
If {till, like thee, thy mother had refund, 
With mutual love, to anfwer Thefeus' vows ? 

Words taken from Paftor Fido, and much fitter for a 
fhephcrd than the governor of a prince : but the fame 
illuftrious criticks wou'd be ftruck with admiration at 
hearing Phaedra cry out, 
Who wou'd haye e'er believ'd it, my Oenone, 
I have a rival : yes, Hippolitus, 
Whofe favage and unconquerable heart 
Was ne'er by pity or affc&ion mov'd> 
This tyrant loves, this conqu'ror is fubdued. 

The defpair of Phaedra on the difcovcry of her rival it 
furely infinitely preferable to the tedious and ill-plac'd 
fatire on learned women, which Euripides has put in 
the mouth of his Hypolitus, who degenerates from the 
hero into a low comic character. The Greeks wou'd, 
above all, have been aftonifh'd at thofe ftrokes of the 
true fublime which abound in our modern writers : how 
wou'd they have been charm'd with this : 

What cou'd he do, my lord, when three oppos'd him? 
He might have dy'd. 

Or the anfwer, ftill perhaps more beautiful and affec- 
ting, which Hermione makes Oreftes; when, after 
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ing infilled an his murthering Pyrrhus, {he finds 

felf unfortunately obey'd, and crys out, 

What had he done, and wherefore did'ft thou flay 

him? 

Yhat right had'ft thou t who bade thee ! 

ORE8TE8. 

O ye gods ! 

)id not Hermione herielf command me ? 

HERMIONE. 

ind {houM thou have believ'd a frantic lover ? 

ulge me in one more quotation from C;efar 's ipeecb, 
ui tjiey prefent him with the yja ywciofuag the 
csof Pompey. 

fe (acred reliques of a demi-god, 

tVhofe noble deeds and ever-honourM name, 

Ul conqueror as I am, I fcarce can equal. 

e Greeks, xpy lord, have beauties of another 
d, but I appeal to you whether they have any dot 
spble theie. 

- V.iJl even go father, and venture to aflert that 
antients, who were fo paffionatdy lend of liberty, 
1 hayje fo often laid thai: there could be no dignity 
fcntimctit but in a common* wealth, might learn to 
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fpeak with energy, even on liberty itfelf, from fome 
our tragedies which were written in the bofom 
monarchy. 

The mo Jerns have moreover fucceeded oftener thatf 
the antients in fubje&s of pure invention. We had' 
many performances of that kind in the time of cardi* 1 
nal Richlieu : it was indeed his peculiar tafte, as wd| 
as that of the Spaniards : he was fond of forming pfatt 
and characters, and afterwards giving names to 
perfons of the drama, as we do in comedy : and* 
this he frequently amus'd himfelf, as an agreeable re- 
lief from the fatigue of public bufinefs. The Vin- 
ceflaus of Rotrou is intirely in this tafte-, and all 
ftory fabulous : the author wanted to paint a youflfc 
man of violent paffions, with a mixture of good an 
bad qualities ; a father tender and weak : in fome ] 
of the performance he has fucceeded. Heradius 
the Cid, taken from the Spaniih, are both of them i 
ed ftories : there was indeed an emperor calTd HeradM 
and a Spanifh captain who had the name of Cid ; 
fcarce one of the adventures which the authors of the fl* 
gediesattributetothem ever really happen'd. InZaraao 
Alzira (if I may take the liberty to mention them, sal 
which I only dobecaufe they are well known,and 

may fcrve better for examples) every thing u feign 1 !? 

cvea 
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he names. I cannot imagine after this, how father 
Brumoycou'd fay, in his account of the Greek theatre, 
hat tragedy will not admit of feign'd fubje&s,' and that 
his liberty was never taken at Athens. He then fets 
iimfelf to work to find out a reafon for a thing which 
icvcr was or cou'd be. * The reafon, fays he, I be- 
lieve may be found, in the nature of the human foul ; 
.nothing can move it but probability : now it is not 
probable that fa&s fo noble as thofe which muft be 
the fubjeft of tragedy fhou'd be abfolutely unknown : 
if therefore the podt invents the whole fubjeft, even 
to the very names, the fpedator is (hock'd; every 
.thing appears incredible to him ; and the piece can 
w never have its proper effefl for want of probability.' 
, Firft, I fhall beg leave to obferve, it is falfe that the 
Sreeks did not admit this fpecies of tragedy, for Arifto- 
fcexprefely mentions Agatho as a writer celebrated for 
t;.aad 9 fecondly, it is equally falfe that thefefubje&s 
lever fucceed ; experience decides againft Brumoy in 
his particular : in the third place, the reafon which 
€ gives for the poor efFe£t which this kind of tragedy 
auft have is no lefs abfurd ; he muft have little know- 
edge of the human heart, who thinks it cannot be 
po/d by fi&ion : in the fourth place, a fubje<a of pure 
tivention, and a true fubjeft not known, are abfolutely 

the 
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the fame thing to the fpe&ator ; and as oar fhge t 
in fubje&s from every age and nation, a fpedator i 
turn over all the books that ever were written befa 
can poffibly know whether what he foes repreien* 
fable or hiftory j but he will certainly never take 
trouble : if the piece is moving and pathetic, he 
naturally be affe&ed by it ; and when he fees Palp 
will never think of faying, I do not remember to 
heard talk df Paulinus and Severus, fuch people at 
ought not to move or affe& me ! 

Brumoy ihou'd only have obferv'd, that piece 
this kind are more difficult to write than any of 
The character of Phaedra was already m Euripides 
declaration of love in Seneca the tragedian : d 
fcene between Auguftus and Cinna in Seneca the p 
ibpher : but Severus and PauUnuamuft be the pa 
of the author** own brain. But if father Brum 
jpiftaken with regard to this, and a few other | 
pilars, his book is notwithstanding upon die v 
one of Ac beft andmoft ufeful performances we) 
and though I find fault with his errors, I have t 
feme time the faigheft cfteem for bis tafte and e 
tion. 
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to return therefore to the fubje& in hand, I once more 
Bert, that it wou'd be want of feeling and judgment 
M to acknowledge that the French ftage is infinitely 
tffcrior to the Greek, in the artful condu& of its plots, 
i invention, and beauties of di&ion and fentiment 
pthout number ; but, at the fame time, it wou'd be 
H heighth of partiality and injuftice not to confefs, 
I9t love and gallantry have almoft ruin'd our ftage, 
ad depriv'd us of almoft every advantage. . 

It cannot be denied, that, amongft four hundred 
dgedies which have been exhibited on our ftage, fince 
kc time when it began to flourifti, there are' fcarce 
fcttt than ten or twelve which are not founded on 
hot love intrigue, which is certainly much fitter for 
boiedy: the piece indeed is generally the fame, the 
ktform'd by jealoufy and a rupture, and ended in a 
Uniage : one continued fcene of coquettry, in fhort a 
6wn right comedy, wherein princes aft the principal 
ttrts, and a little blood is fhed for form's fake. The 
heater part of thefe pieces were foyery like comedies, 
Sat the a&ors began at laft to recite them in the fame 
3rie as they did what we call high or ferious comedy, 
>hich contributed in a great meafure to degrade trage- 
y, all the pomp and magnificence of declamation be* 
ig intirely forgot. The players piqued ttamfeW* otv 
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the merit of fpeaking verfe exa&ly in the fame manor 
as profe, without confidering that a language abort 1 
the ordinary language ought to be repeated in a* tone 
above the vulgar and familiar tone : and if fomeafion 
had not happily corrected this fault, our tragedy wou'l 
foon have dwindled into a heap of difcourfes on Ion 
and gallantry, repeated without force or fpirif, in » 
cold and lifclcfs manner : as a proof of this, it is not 
long fincc, amongft every company of players, id 
principal parts in tragedy were known only by the nanwi 
of the gentleman lover, and the lady lover. If a ftrafij 
ger had afie'd at Athens which was their beft adlor 
the lover in Iphigenia, Hecuba, the Heraclide%] 
Oedipus, orEle&ra, they wou'd not even have undeK 
flood what he meant by fuch a queftion. 

The French ftage has indeed of late years endeavour'1 
to wafh oft" this (lain by fome tragedies, wherein 
is reprefentcd as a furious and terrible paffion, worthf, 
of the theatre ; and by fome others, where even tk 
name of love is not fo much as mention 'd : never (H 



r Kotv.ithft.inding what Mr. Voltaire ha* here advancM in favotf j 
of his tragedy tone, it is extremely di fruitful to an englifti car) j 
nor can indeed .my good realbn be given, why heroes and heroins 1 
IhouM not talk like other people: but mouthing, ranting, ui\ 
whining, were for a long time as fuiliionable on our own, asthef 
ran polTiblybe on the French ftage, till nature and Garrick uniw 
V) convince us of our error, and lead us into a better method. 

lott 
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e caufe fo many tears to flow as nature hath : the 
irt is generally but flightly touch'd by the complaints 
a lover, but it is deeply affe&ed by the melancholy 
lation of a mother on the point of lofing her fon : 
rtainly it was only in compliment to his friend that 
sfpreaux faid, 

* Love finely painted by the poet's art, 
Opens the fureft paflage to the heart. 

he path of nature is a thoufand times more Aire, as 
il as more noble. The fineft ftrokes in Iphigenia 
5 thofe where Clytemnaeftra defends her daughter, 
A not thofe where Achilles defends his miftrefs. 
In Semiramis, the defign was to have exhibited a 
eftacle even more affedting than that in Merope, 
ith all the pomp of the antient Greek theatre. It 
ou'd be a melancholy confidcration to refledr, that 
ter our great mafters had furpafs'd the antients 
i almoft every part of tragedy, we fhou'd fall {hort of 
icm in our reprefentations of it j but on our ftage, 
*e of the greateft obftacles to any grand and pathetic 
%on is, the number of fpe&ators, that croud in with 



* De 1 Dixiour la fenfibie punture 

Eft poi r aller an cae'ur la route la plus iurt. 
S«e Boileau's Art Poetique# 
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the aftors ; an indecency which caus'd remarkable con- 
fufion on the firft night of Semiramis. The firft adtrefi 
from London was prefent at the reprefentation, and was 
aftonifh'd : (he cou'd not conceive how any people in I 
the world cou'd be fuch enemies to their own pleafuresi | 
as to fpoil a fight which they might have enjoy'd. 
This abufe was correfted the enfuing nights, during 
the run of Semiramis, and might eafily be intirely put a 
flop to. We may think (lightly of it if we pleafe, but 
an inconvenience like this is fufficient to deprive us of a 
number of excellent produdions, which I make no 
doubt wou'd have appeared if we had kept our flage 
free, proper for a&ion, and fuch as it is in all other 
parts of Europe. 

But this is moft certainly not the only evil which 
calls for a remedy amongft us : I cannot fufficiently ex- 
prefs my aftonifhment and concern at the little care 
which we take in France to make our theatres worthy 
of the excellent performances rcprefentcd in them, and 
of the nation which encourages them : furely Cinna 
and A'Jialiah deferve a better place than a tennis-court, 
with a few vile decorations at top, in a bad taftc, and 
where the fpe&ators are placed without any order or 
decorum j fomc upon the ftage iti If, others below in 
what they call the parterre* where they are crouded 
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and prefs'd together in the moft indecent manner, 
throwing themfelves fometimes one upon another, as 
if there was an infurreclion of the populace : whilft as 
for north as we can well travel, our dramatic works 
are exhibited in theatres a thoufand times more mag- 
nificent, and with much more decency and decorum* 
But above all, how far do we fall ihort of that good 
fenfe and fine tafte, with regard to every thing of this 
kind, which reigns throughout Italy ! It rcfle&s 
frame and difgrace upon us to fuffer thefe reliques of 
barbarifm to remain in a city fo large, fo well-peopled, 
fo rich, and fo poliuVd as Paris is ; whilft, at the fame 
time, a tenth part of what we expend every day in 
trifles, as coftly as they are ufelefs, might enable us 
to raife public monuments of every kind that wou'd 
lender it as magnificent as it is populous, and one day 
perhaps place it on a level with Rome itfelf, which is 
our model in every thing. This was one of the great 
defigns of the immortal Colbert. I flatter myfelf you 
will pardon this digreffion, and attribute it to the love 
I bear to the arts and to my country* I am not with* 
out hopes, that one day or other our magiftrates may 
he infpir'd with the noble ambition of imitating the 
magiftrates of Athens, Rome, and modern Italy* 

Vol. IL C K 
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A theatre, built according to the belt antient rules, 
{hou'd be very extenfive ; (hou'd reprefent a part of 
fome public place, the periftyle of a palace, or the 
entrance to a temple ; and {hou'd be fo contrived, that 
one perfon of the drama, though feen by the fpedators, 
might not be feen by the other a£tors, if at any time 
there fhou'd be an occafion for concealing him.: k 
(hou'd be made fo as to deceive the eye, which is At J 
firft thing to be confider'd : it (hou'd be capable of ex- 
hibiting the greateft pomp and fplendor imaginable: 
every fpe£tetor (hou'd fee and hear equally well in 
whatever part he was feated. But how can this bt 
ever expe&ed upon a narrow ftage, in the midft of a 
croud of young fellows, who will fcarce leave *M 
a&ors ten foot fpace ? Hence it arifes, that moft of Ottt 
plays are nothing but long difcourfes ; all theatriai 
a&ion is loft, or if praftis'd, appears ridiculous. Thb 
abufe remains, like many others, becaufe it is efia- 
blifh'd ; and for the fame reafon that we do not pull 
our houfes down, though we know them to be badly 
built. A public nufance is feldom remov'd but at die 
laft extremity. When I fpeak of theatrical adion, I 
mean drefs, ceremony, affemblies of the people, in- 
cidents and events neceflary to the piece ; and not any 
of thofe (hews ftcqueady exhibited, rather chiWHh 
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than grand, the refources of art to fuppty the deficient 
cies of the poet, and amufe the eye when they are in* 
capable of charming the ear, or moving the heart. I 
law a play at London, wherein was reprefented the 
coronation of a king of England with all the exactnefs 
imaginable ; a knight, arm'd at all points, enter'd on 
horfeback upon the ftage. I have often heard peo- 
ple telling flrangers, O ! the charming opera that we 
have been at, we faw above two hundred guards upon 
*he full gallop* Thefe gentlemen had no idea, that 
four good verfes in a piece were better than a troop of 
frorfe* At Paris we have a company of (trailers, who 
y feldom having any thing of real merit to reprefent, 
[ entertain us with fire- works : but, many years ago, 
Horace, who had perhaps more tafte than any of the 
aatients* finely ridiculed all thofe fooleries that be- 
witch'd the vulgar. 

Efleda feftfaant, pilenta, petorrita, naves ; 
Capetown portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus* 
Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ; 
Spcdaret populum ludis attentius ipfis. 

Ca PART 
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PART the Third. 

On Semiramis. 

You will perceive, my lord, from the foregoing 
obfervations , that it was a pretty bold undertaking to 
reprefent Semiramis affembling the feveral orders 
of the ftate, and declaring to them her intended 
marriage ; the ghoft of Ninus, coming out of the 
tomb to prevent the inceft, and revenge his own death • 
Semiramis entering the maufolaeum, and returning 
from it, wounded by her fon, and juft expiring. Theft 
was reafon to fear that a fpe&acle of this kind wou'4 
he difagreeable to many ; and in effeft fo it was ; fer 
three parts of thofe who frequent the theatre, aal 
"were tried to amorous elegies, combined together 
againft this new fpecies of tragedy. We are told tktf 
formerly, in a city of antient Greece, rewards were 
propofed for thofe who cou'd invent any new pleafure: 
the diredt contrary happen'd with regard to Semiramis. 
Whatever, efforts were made, notwithftandiijg, to 
fupprefs this fpecies of the drama, which has in it al 
the terror of true tragedy, they cou'd not fu'eceed : k 
was eccho'd on every fide, both in Writing and cos* 
vcrfation, that apparitions vtw &M& things to k 
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produced before a refined and fenfible people. But 
why fo ? did not all antiquity believe in them, and fhall 
we not conform to antiquity ! Has not our religion it^ 
felf given a fan£ion to thefe extraordinary ftrokes of 
providence ? and is it notwithftanding ridiculous and 
abfurd to repeat them ? 

The Roman philofophers had no faith in ghofls in 
the time of the emperors, and yet young Pompey 
raiies one in the Pharfalia. The Englifh have cer- 
tainly no more belief in fpirits than the Romans had, 
and yet they fee every day with pleafure, in the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, the ghoft of a king, who appears 
nearly the fame as the apparition of Ninus did at 
Paris. I am at the fame time far from juftifyng the 
tragedy of Hamlet in every refpeft ; it is a grofs and 
barbarous piece, and wou'd never be borne by the 
Jcweft of the rabble in France or Italy. Hamlet runs 
toad in the fecond ad, and his miftrefs in the third ; 
the prince* kills the father of his miftrefs and fancies 
C3 he 



# The original is ' croyant tucr un rat/ and a little before we 
are told that Hamlet ' devient fou au fecond aclc' runs mad in the 
Jecond aft. Mr. Voltaire, as is evident from the whole which he 
bat here advane'd, feems, at the thne when he wrote tins, to 
have been very little acquainted with Ham\et, viYio, yuaXSitaore* 
did neither run mad, nor take PoWms for * rax. \ Vsvfc * **» 
Sbakcfpear takes cut to inform us, NvYvcrt t!te nnvsA fex *** 
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he his killing a rat; and the heroine of the play 
throws herfelf into the river. They dig her grave upo» 
the ftage, and the grave-diggers, holding the dead- 
men's fculls in their hands, talk nonfehfe worthy of 
them. Hamlet anfwers their abominable fluff by fom© 
whimfies not lefs difguftful : during this time one of' 
the a&ors makes the conqueft of Pologne. Hamlet, 
his mother, and father in-law, drink together upon 
the ftage : they ling at table, quarrel, beat and kfl- 
one another : one wou'd think the whole piece wai 
the produd of the imagination of a drunken favage : and 
yet, amongft all thefe grofs irregularities, which make 
the Englifh theatre even at this day fo abfurd and bar- 
barous, we find in Hamlet, which is ftill more ftrange 
and unaccountable, fome fublime ftrokes worthy of 
the greateft genius* It feems as if nature took plea- 
fure to unite in the head of Shakefpear all that we cap 
imagine great and forcible, together with all that the 
groffeft dullness cou'd produce of every thing that * 
mod low and deteftable. 



knew a hawk from .a hern-fltaw. But Mr. V. like other ^ 
Gcniuties, is fometimes a little too apt to take things upon ml* 
and judge haftily he wou'd not otberwife (b ralhly, and 4b fit* 
gnently, condemn the inimitable Shakefpear. 
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It muft be acknowledge, that, amongft the beau- 
ties that fhine forth in the midft of all tbefe horrid 
extravagancies, the ghoft of Hamlet's father is one of 
the moft ftriking : it has always a ftrong effed on the 
Englifh, I mean on thofe who are the beft judges, and 
are moft hurt by the irregularity of their old theatre.' 
This ghoft infpires more terror, even in the reading, 
than the apparition of Darius in the Perfians of jEfchy- 
lus: and why does it? becaufe Darius, in iEfchylus, 
only appears to foretell the misfortunes of his family ; 
whereas, in Shakefpear, the ghoft of Hamlet appears 
to demand vengeance, and to reveal fecret crimes. 
It is neither ufclefs, nor brought in by force, but 
ferves to convince mankind, that there is an invifible 
power, the matter of nature. All men have a fenfe 
6f juftice iriiprinted on their hearts, and naturally 
Urifh that heaven wou'd intereft itfelf in the catrfe of 
innocence : in every age therefore, and in every na- 
tion, they will behold with pleafure, the fupremc 
being engag'd in the punifhment of crimes which 
cou'd not come within the reach of human laws : 
this is a confolation to the weak, and a restraint on 
the infolence and pbftinacy of the powerful. 

C 4 — — \fcSNSfc 
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■ H eaven 

Will oft fufpend its own eternal laws 
When juftice calls, reverting death's decree* 
Thus to chaftife the fov'reigns of the earth, 
And terrify mankind' 

Thus Semiramis fpeaks to the high prieft of Babylon? ' 
and thus the fucceflbr of Samuel might have fpokt 
to Saul, when the ghoft of Samuel came to tell him i 
of his condemnation. ■ 

I will go ftill further, and venture to affirm, when 
an extraordinary circumftance of this kind is men, 1 
tion'd in the beginning of a tragedy, when it is pro* 
perly prepar'd, when things are fo fituated as to ren- 
der it necefTary, and even look'd for and defir'd 
by the fpe£tators \ it ought then to be confider'd ti 
perfe&ly natural : it is at the fame time fufficiendy 
obvious, that thefe bold ftrokes are not to be tot 
tften repeated. 

Nee Deus intcrfit nifi dignus vindice nodus. 

I moft certainly wou'd not, in imitation of Euri- 
pides, make Diana defcend at the end of the tragedy 
of Phaedra, nor Minerva in the Iphigenia in Taurisj 
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ior wou- d I, as- Sbakefpear has done, bring in the 

vil genius of Brutus appearing to him in his tent : 

wou'd never make ufe of fuch refources but when 

ley cou'd raife terror, and at the fame time carry on 

le bufinefs of the play. I cou'd wifli, moreover, that 

te intervention of thefe Aipernatural beings fhou'd opt 

>pear abfolutely neceflary: with regard to this I 

uft explain myfelf : if the plot of a tragedy is (b 

tricate and perplex'd, that we can no way difen- 

ngle ourfelves but by the help of a prodigy, the . 

s&ator perceives the diftrefs the poet is in, and con- 

juently the weaknefs of his refource : he only fees 

writer who has made a falfe ftep, and is put to hi$ 

ifts to recover himfelf : the more aftoniihing it is, 

; more the defign appears* 

• 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fie, incredulus odi. 

But I will fuppofe the author of a tragedy had it 
ncipally in view to inform mankind, that God 
aetimes puniihes extraordinary crimes by extraor- 
lary means ; I will fuppofe that his piece was fo 
fully conduced, that the fpedator every moment 
K&ed the ghoft of an ailaffinated king demanding 
igeance, though the appearance was by no means 

C 5 TKO&W) 
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neceffary to the clearing up an embarrafs'd plot. I 
fay, that thus circumftanced, a prodigy of this kU& 
fuppofing it to be well manag'd, wou'd have a git* 
effeft, in any language, age, or country whatever.' 

Such is, pretty nearly, the condu£t of Seminuutit 
(thofe beauties excepted with which it was not in ojf 
power to adorn it) from the very firft fcene we per 
ceive that every thing muft be done by die inter- 
vention of divine power; and, from ad to ad, evoj, 
thing turns on this particular notion. 'Tis on aveng- 
ing God who infpires Semiramis with that itmorie 
which (he wou'd never have felt in her prosperity 
if the voice of Ninus himfelf had not terrify'd ber 
in the midft of all her triumphs : the fame God* If 
that remorfe which he had infpirM, prepares thewif 
for her punHhment j and hence arifes the whole i 
ftru&ive moral of the piece. The defign of the + 
tient tragedies was generally to eftablifh fome gidt 
maxim or fublime truth : thus Sophocles finiihes ki 
Oedipus with obferving, that no man can be caW 
happy before his death ; and in Semiramis the mod 
is contained in thefe verfes : 

There are crimes 
Offended heaven never will forgive. 
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A maxim much more important than that of So* 

topics : but what inftru&ion, the reader perhaps 
oayobjed, can arife to the generality of mankind 
rout a crime ib uncommon, and a punUhment (Hit 
oofe. extraordinary? I acknowledge, that die cata- 
faeophe of Semiramis cannot often occur, but what 
happens every day may be met with in the laft verfes 
f this piece -5. 

■ remember that our fecret crimes 

Are witnefs'd by the god s ■ ■ ■ 

rhere are few families on earth where this may not 
>e fometimes apply*d : with regard to particulars of v 
his kind, . tragical fubje&s, that are ever fo much 
hove the fortunes of common people, have a real 
zfye£ to and connexion with the manners of all 
oankincL 

I might indeed apply to Semiramis, the moral with 
phich Euripides finifhes his Alceftes, a piece where- 
1 the marvellous has a much greater (hare than in 
aine, viz. that the gods employ the moft wonderfuL 
nd aftonifliing means in the execution of their di- 
ine decrees, and that the great events which they 
•ring about, furpafs the understandings of men. 
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Becaufe, my lord, and only beeaufe this little 
work of mine breaths the pureft and moft fevere mo- 
rality, I have taken the liberty to addrefs it to yotf 
lordfhip. True tragedy is die fchool of virtue, aad 
die only difference between a refined theatre, and 
books of morality is, that the inftrudion of die foper 
is all ina&ion, that it is more interesting, and heig^on 
en'd by the charms of an art invented to make earth 
and heaven happy, and which was therefore truly 
call'd, the language of the gods. You, my lord* 
who poflefs this talent with fo many others, will, I 
doubt not, pardon me this long detail, on a fubjed 
which perhaps has never yet been throughly under* 
ftood - y but which wou'd no longer be obfeure, if your 
lordfhip wou'd deign to communicate to me thofc 
lights irlto antiquity, of which you have fo perftft 
a knowledge. 
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Semiramis. 

Arsaces* or Ninias- 

Azema, a Princefs of the Family of Beliw* 

Assur, a. Prince, of the Family, of Belus. 

Oross, High-Prieffc 

Otanes, a Favourite of Semiramis* 

Mitranes,. Friend of Arfaces. 

Cedar, Friend of AfEir. 

Guards, Magi, Slaves, Attendants,. 
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The fcene reprefents a Targe periftyle, at the bottom 
of which is this palace of Semiramis. Gardens 
with fine hanging terrafles, rais'd above die palace : 
on the right hand the temple of the Magi, and on 
the left amaufolaeum adont'd with obelifks. 

SCENE I. 

ARSACES, MITRANES. 

Two (laves at a diftance carrying a coffer. 

ARSACES. 

ONCE more, Mitranes, thou behold'ft thy 
friend, 
Who, in obedience to the royal mandate 
In fecret fent, revifits Babylon, 
The ifeat of empire : how Semiraxma 
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Imprints the image of her own great foul 
On ev*ry objeft ! thefe ftupendous piles, 
Thefe deep enclofures, where Euphrates pours 
His tributary Waves 5 die temple's pride, 
The hanging gardens, and the fplendid tomb 
Of Ninus, wond'rous monuments of art ! 
And only lefs to be tdmir'd tjian her . -.- 

Who rais'd them ! here, in ill he* lplendklfomp, 
More honour 'd than the monarehs ef the Eaft, 
Arfaces fhall behold this glorious queen. 

MITRANES. 

O my Arfaces, credit npt the voice 

Of Fame, (he is deceitful oft, and vain ; 

Perhaps hereafter thou may'ft weep with me, 

And admiration on a nearer view 

May turn to pity. 

. AJtSACES. 

Wherefore ? 

MITRANES. 

Sunk in grief, 

Semiramis hath fpred o'er ev'ry heart 

The forrows which ihe feels ; fometimes ihe raves, 

Filling the air with her diftrefsful crie6, 

As if fome vengeful God purfued her; (its 

Silent and fad within thefe lonely vaults* 
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Sacred to night, to forrow, and to death. 
Which mortals dare not enter; where the afhes 
Of Ninus, our late honour'd fov'reign, lie : 
There will {he oft fall on her knees and weep: 
With flow and fearful fteps fhe glides along, 
And beats her breaft befprinkled with her tears ; 
Oft as fhe treads her folitary round, 
Will (he repeat the names of fon and hufband, 
And call on heav'n, which in its anger feems 
To thwart her in the zenith of her glory. 

ARSACES. 

Whence can her forrows flow ? 

MITRANES. 

Th'effe<a is dreadful j 
The caufe unknown. 

ARSACES. 

How long hath fhe been thus 
Opprefs'd, Mitranes ? 

MITRANES. 
From the very time 
When firft her orders came to bring Arfacea, 

ARSACES. 
Me, faid'ftthou? 
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MITRANES. 

You, my lord : when Babylon 
Rejoicing met to celebrate thy conquefts, ' " * 

And faw the banners thy viftorious arm 
Had wrefted from our vanquHh'd foes j when firffc 
Euphrates brought to our deHghted fhore 
The lovely Azema* from Belus fprung, 
Whom thou had'ft fav'd from Scythian ravUhers 
Ev'n in that hour of triumph and fuccefs^ 
Ev'n in the bofom of profperity, 
The heart of majefty was piere'd with grief> 
And the throne loft itsluftre. 

ARSACES. 
Azema 
Was not to blame ; fhe cou'd not be die cattle 
Of forrow or diftrefs ; one look from her 
Wou'd (both the wrath of gode : but fay, my friend* 
Semiramis is ftill a fov'reign here, 
Her heart is not for ever funk in grief? 

MITRANES. 
No : when her noble mind (hakes off the burthen, 
Refumes its ftrength, and fliines in native luftre. 
Then we behold in her exalted foul 

Pow'i! 
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Pow'rs that excel whatever flatfiy's felf 
Hath e'er beftow'd on kings ; but when fhe (inks 
Beneath this dreadful malady, loofe flow 
The reins of empire dropping from her hand ; 
Then the proud Satrap* fiery AfTur, guides 
The helm, and makes the nations groan beneath him : 
The fatal fecret never yet hath reach'd 
The walls of Babylon : abroad we ftill 
Are envy*d, but, alas! we mourn at borne. 

ARSACES. 

What leflbns of mftru&ion to weak mortals, 
When happiriefs is mingled thus with woe ! 
I too am wretched, thus deprived of him. 
Whofe piercing wifdom beft cou'd give me council* 
And lead me through the mazes of a court. 

I have caufe to weep : without a father, 
Left as I am to all the dang'rous paffions 
Of heedlefs youth, without a friendly guide, 

What rocks encompafs, and what (hoals affright me 1 

MITRANES, 

1 weep wkh thee the ]ofs of him we lov'd, 
The good old man ; Phraates was my friend j. 
Ninus efteemM and gave' to him the care 
OfNinias his dear fon % our country's Yuyjcv 
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But O ! one fatal day deftroy'd them both* • 
Father and Ton : to voluntary exile 
Devoted, long he livM : his bantlhment 
Was fortunate to thee, anil made thee great : 
Clofe by his fide, in honour's glorious field, 
Arfaces fought, and conquered for bis country : 
Now, rank'd with princes* thy exalted virtue 
Claims its reward by merit all thy own. 

ARSACES. 
I know not what may be my portion here: 
Perhaps, diftinguiih'd on Arbazan's plains 
With fair iuccefs, my name is not unknown : 
On Oxus' banks to great Semiramis, 
When vanquiih'd nations paid the homage due* 
From her triumphant carr (he dropped a ray 
Of her own glory on Arfaces'. head : 
But oft the foldier, honour'd in the field, 
In courts ncgle&ed lies, and is forgotten. 
My father told me in his dying hour 
The fortune of Arfaces here depended 
Upon the common caufe ; then gave to me 
Thefe precious relicks, which from ev'ry eye 
He had prefervM : I muft deliver them 
To the high-prieft, for he alone can judge, 
And know their value : I muft talk ^vrivhim 
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In fecret, touchiq&iny own fats, for he 
Can beft conduit me to Semiramis* 
MITRANES. 
He feldom fees the queen: in folitudc* 
Obfcure he lives: his holy miniftry 
Engrofles all his care ; without ambition, 
Fearlefs, and void of art : is always feen 
Within the temple, never at the court : 
Never afFe&s the pride of rank and title, 
Nor his tiara near the diadem 
Immodeft wears : the lefs he feeks for greatnefs, 
The more is he admir'd, the more rever'd : 
I have accefs to ev'ry avenue 
Of his retirement in this facred place, 
And can this moment talk to him in fecret ; 
E'er day's too far advanc'd I'll bring him hither. 

SCENE II. 

ARSACES alone. 
Immortal gods ! for what am I referv'd ? 
Make known your will : why did my dying father 
Thus fend me to the fan&uary, me 
A foldier, bred amidft the din of arms ? 
A lover too ? How can Arfaces ferve 
The gods of the GhaWcah* ?*- Hal ^tefcNW» 
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From yonder tomb in plaintive accents ftriktl 
My frighted ear, and makes my hair to ftand 
An end with horror i Near this place I've heard 
The fpirit of Ninus dwells— again it (hrieks— • 
It {hocks my foul— -Ye dark and dreary caves, 
And thou, the {hade of my illuftrious matter, 
Thou voice of heav'n, what woud'ft thou with Ar&ces I 

scene in. 

ARSACES, OROES, the high-prieft, the magi ai 

him, MITRANES. 

MITRANES. 

[Speaking 19 

He's here, my lord, and waits to give you up 

Thofe precious relicks. 

ARSACtfS. 

Moft revered father, 

Permit a foldier to approach your prefence, 

Pleas'd to fulfil a father's laft command, 

One whom you deign'd to love j thus at your feet) 

Obedient to his will, I here refign them. 

OROES. 
Welcome ! thou brave and noble youth ! that God 
Who governs all, and not a father's will, 
Guided thee here : Phraates was my friend ; 
Dear is his mem'iy to me $ thou fhalt know 
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thereafter how I love his Ton: 
XVhere are the gifts he font me ? 

ARSACES. 

(The (laves deliver the coffer to two of die magi, who 
place it on an altar. 

Here, my lord. 

OROES. 

[Opening the coffer, bowing reverentially to it, and Teeming 
greatly afte&ed. 

Fe (acred reticles 1 do thefe eyes at length 
^Sehold you ! O I weep for joy to prefs 
t ^Tbefe monuments of woe, whilft tears recall 
"My folemn oath : Mitranes, let no ear 
Profane difturb our holy myftery : 

>. We wou'd be private T 

* [The magi retire, 

Mark this feal, Arfaces : 
r ^ Tis that which to the laws of Ninus gave 
Their public force, and kept the world in awe : 
The letter too, which with his dying hand 
He wrote : Arfaces, view the wreath that crown'd 
His royal brows, and his victorious fword : 
The vanquifh'd Medes and Perfians felt its pow'r ; 
It comes at laft to vindicate its matter, 
And to revenge him ; ufelefs inftrument 
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. Agalnft bafe treach'ry, and deAtuBive poifoft, 

Whofe mortal— 

ARSACES. 

Heaven ! what Fay'ft thou ? 

OROES. 

The dread feci 

Hath long been hid in darknefs from the eyes 

Of men within this fepulchre ; the ihade 

Of Ninus, and offended heav'n, long time 

Have rais'd their voice in vain, and call'd fori! 

geance. 

ARSACE3. - 

It muft be as thou fey'ft : for know, but now, 

Ev'n on this fpot, I heard moft dreadful groans. 

OROE% 

It was the voice of Ninus. 

ARSACE8. 

Twice the noife 

Affrighted me. 

OROES. 

T 'was he : he calls for vengeance* 

ARSACES. 

He has a right to afk it : but on whom ? 

OROES. 

On the vile murth'rers, whofe detefted hands 

Had of the bcft of fov'rcigpa igVtfd i&a&kuxd ; 
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No tracks are left behind of the bafe treafon, 
But all with him lies bury'd in the tomb : ' 
With eafe might they deceive the fons of men, 
But not th' all-feeing eye of watchful heav'n, 
Which pierces the deep night of human fdfehood. 

ARSACES. 
! wou'd to heav'n this feeble hand had pow'r 
To punifh crimes like thefe ! I know not wherefore, 
But when I caft my eyes towards yon tomb, 
New horrors rife : O might I not confute 
That venerable (hade, th' inhabitant 
Of thofe dark manfions ? 

£R©ES. 

No ; it is forbidden : 

An oracle fever-e long fince denoune'd . 

The wrath of heav'n againfl whoe'er (hou'd pn-ft 

Into this vale of tears, inhabited 

By death and the avenging gods : await 

With me, Arfaccs, for the day of juflicc : 

Soon will it come, and all (hall be accomplifh'd : 
I can no more : fequefter'd from the woi Id, 
I pray in fecrct to offended heav'n, 
Which, as it wi'ls, ccmmiflions me to fpeak, 
Or clofe my lips in filence : I have fa\d 
Vol. II. D Kft 
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All that I dare, and all I ought: be careful 
Leaft in thefe walls a word, or look, or gefture* 
Betray the fecret which die god by me 
Hath trufted with thee $ for on that depends" 
His glory, Afia's welfare, and thy life. 

Approach, ye magi, hide thefe facred relicks 
Beneath the altar. 

[TJie great gate of the palace epens, Aflur appears at t 
diftance, furrounded with attendants and guard* <m tmf 
fide. 

Ha ! the palace opens : 

The courtiers crouding to the queen : behold 

The haughty Aflur with his fervile throng 

Of flatt'rers round him ! O almighty pow'r ! 

On whom doft tho\i beftow thy bounties here I 

O monfter ! 

ARSACES. 

Ha ! what mean'ft thou ? 

OROES. 

Fare thee well : 

When night (hall caft her fable mantle o'er 

Thefe guilty walls, I'll have more converfe with thco 

Before the gods : revere them my Arfaces, 

For know, brave youth, their eyes are fix'd on thee 

SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 

ARSACES, MITRANE8, in the front of the ftage, 
ASSUR, CEDAR, with attendants, on one fide. 
ARSACES. 
His words are dreadful ; they affright my foul : 
What horrid crimes ! and what a court is here ! 
How little known \ my royal mafter poifon'd, 
And Affur, but too well Tfee, fufpe&cd r 

MITRANES. 
Affur is fprung of royal race, and claims 
The def 'rencc due to his authority : 
He is the fav'rite of Semiramis, 
And thou, without a blufh, may'ft pay him homage, 

ARSACES. 
Homage to him ! 

ASSUR. 

[To Cedar: 
Ha ! do my eyes deceive mc, N . 

Or is Arfaces here without my order ? 

Amazing infolence ! 

ARSACES. 
What haughtinefs ! 

ASSUft. 

[advancing! 

Come hither, youth : what new engagercveute Vkj» 
Have brought you from the camp \ 
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ARSACES. 

My duty, Sir, 
And the queen's orders, 

ASSUR. 

Did the queen fend for you ? 

ARSACES. 

She did, 

ASSUR. 

But, know you not, with her commands 
You fhou'd have afk'd for mine ? 

ARSACES. 

I know not that, 

And (hou'd have thought the honour of her crown 
Debas'd by fuch a mean fubmiffion to thee : 
My lord, you muft forgive a foldier's roughnefs, 
We are bad courtiers : bred up in the plains 
Of Arbazan and Scythia, I have ferv'd 
Your court, but am not much acquainted with it. 

ASSUR. 
Age, time, and place, perhaps may teach you, Sir. 
What wou'd you with the queen ? for know, young 

man, 
Affur alone can lead you to her prcfence. 

ARSACES. 
I come to afk my valoui's beft reward, 
The honour tfiJl to ferve her. 
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ASSUR. 

Thou want'ft more, 
Prefumptuous boy ! I know thy bold pretences 
To Azema, but that thou woud'ft conceal.. 

ARSACES. 
Yes : I adore that lovely maid : her heart 
Wou'd I prefer to empire: my refpeft, 
My tend'reft love— 

ASSUR. 
No more : thou know'ft not whom 
Thou art infulting thus : what ! join the race 
Of a Sarmatian to the demi-gods 
Of Tigris and Euphrates ! mark me well i 
In pity to' thy youth I wou'd advife thee 
Ne'er, on thy peril, to Semiramis 
Impart thy infolent requeft ; for know, 
Ra(h boy, if thou ftiou'd'ft dare to violate 
The rights of Aflur, 'twill not pafs unpuniuYd. 

ARSACES. 
I'll go this', inftani : thou haft gi'v'n me courage : 
Thus threat'nings always terrify Arfaces : 
Thou haft no. right, whate'er thy pow'r may be, 
T'affront a foldier who has ferv'd his queen, 
The ftate, and thee ; perhaps my warmth offends ; 

D 3 But 
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But thou art rafher than myfelf, ta think 
That I wou'd bend beneath thy fcrvile yoke* 
Or tremble at thy pow'r. % 

ASSUR. 

Perhaps thou may 'ft : 
I'll teach thee what a fubje& may expeft 
For infolence like this. 

ARSACES. 
We both may learn it. 

SCENE V. 

SEMIRAMISatthefurtberendof theftage, 
leaning op her women., 

OTANES, ASSUR, ARSACES, MTTRANES, in the front. 
OTANES, [advancing. 

My lord, the queen at prefent wou'd be private : 
You muft retire, and give her forrows way : 
Withdraw, ye gods, the hand of vengeance from her! 

ARSACES. 
How I lament her fate ! 

ASSUR. front** Ins Attn*** 
Let us begone, 
And ftudy how we beft may turn her griefs 
To our advantage. 

IScnm^ooamfovaid, and* jonVdbyOtan*. 

OTANES. 
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OTANES. 

* My royal miftrefs, be yourfelf again, 
And wake once more to joy and happincft. 

SEMIRAMIS. 
O death ! when wilt thou come with friendly {hade 
To clofe thefe eyes that hate the light of day f* 
Be {hut, ye caves j horrible phantom, hence I 
Strike if thou wilt, but threaten me no more. 
Otanes, is Arfaces come ? 

OTANES. 
E'er morn 
Rofe on the temple, madam, he was there. 

SEMIRAMIS. 
That dreadful voice, from heav'n or hell t know not, 
Which in the dead of night fo {hakes my foul, 
Told me, my forrows, when Arfaces came, . 
Wou'd foon be o'er. 

OTANES. 

Rely then on the gods* 
And let the chearful fay of hope dilpel 
This melancholy. 

* The beginning of this fecne feems awkwardly conducted. 
Aflur, Arfaces, and Mitranes, come in only to go out again t 
it wou'd, I think, have cemmene/d mocji more properly wi&thif 
fpeech of Otane$. 
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SEMIRAMIS. 
; Is Arfaces here ? 
Methinks, when I but hear his name, my foul 
Is lefs difturb'd, and guilt fits lighter on me ! 

OTANE8. 
O ! quit, for ever quit the fad remembrance : 
Let the bright days of great Semiramis, 
Replete with glory, blot one moment out 
That broke the chain of thy ill-fated nuptials : 
Had Minus driv'n thee from his throne and bed, 
All Babylon with thee had been deftroy'd j 
But happily for us, and for mankind, 
That wanted fuch 'diftingufli'd virtues, you 
Prevented him ; and fifteen years of toil, - 
Spent in the fervice of thy country, lands 
Defart and wafte made fertile by thy care, 
The favage tamed, and yielding to the laws, 
The ufeful arts, obedient to thy voice, 
Uprifing ftill, the glorious monuments 
Of wealth and pow'r, the wonder of mankind, 
And the loud plaudit of a grateful people, 
All plead thy caufe before the throne of heav'n ; 
Put if impartial juftice hold the fcale, 
If vengeance is requir'd for Ninus' death, 

Whi 
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Why thus fliou'd Afllir brave the angry goJs, 
And live in peace ? He was more guilty far 
Than thou wert, yet the ruthlefs hand that pour'd 
The fatal draught ne'er (hakes with fear : he feels 
No flings of conference, no remorfe affrights him. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Our duties different, diff 'rent is our fate r 

Where ties are facred, crimes are heavier far : 

I was his wife, Otanes, and I ftand 

Without excufe; my confeience is my judge. 

And my accufer : but I hoped the jjods, 

Offended at my crimes,, had punifli'd me. 

Enough, when they depriv'd me of my child ; 

Hoped my fuccefsful toils, that made the earth 

Refpeit my name, had footh'd the wrath of heav'n :. 

But months. on months havepafs'd in agony 

Since this dire fpe&re hath appall'd my foul : 

My eyes for ever fee him, and my cars 

Still hear his cries : I get me to the tomb, 

But dare not enter : trembling I revere 

His afhes, and invoke his honour'd {hade,. 

Which only anfwers me in difmal groans. 

Some dread event is nigh : perhaps the time. * 

Is come to expiate the offence. 
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OTANES. 

But tljink'fl: thou 
The fpirit of thy lord hath left indeed 
The manfions of the dead, and Halks abroad ? 
Ofttimes the foul, by pow'rful ftuicy Jed, 
Starts at a phantom of its own creation ; 
Still it beholds the obje&s it has made, 
And tv'ry thing we fear is prefent to us. 
SEMIRAMIS. 

no ! it was not the wild dream of fancy 

By (lumber wrought, I faw him but too well : . 

The ftranger fleepliad long withheld from me 

His fweet delufions ; watchful as I flood, 

And mufed on my unhappy fate, a voice 

Clofe to my bed, methought, cry'd out, Arfaces ! 

The name reviv'd me : well thou know'ft, long tin 

Affur has pierc'd this heart with deadly grief: 

1 fhudder at his prefence, and the bluflies 
That (hew my guilt increafe my puni&ment, 
Hate the reproachful witnefs of my fhame, 
And wifli Icou'd — but wherefore fhou'd I add 
To crimes like mine frefh guilt ? I fought Arfaces 

# To punifh Aflur, and the thought of him 
Awhile relieved me ! but in the fweet moment 
Ofconfohtion, fudden ftood Mow m* 
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That minifter of deatfi, all btfh'd in blood, 

And in his hand a falchion : ftfll I fee, 

Still hear him : comes he to defend, or punifh ? 

Twas at that very hour Arfaces came. 

This day was fixM by heav'ntoead my (brows, 

But peace is yet a ftranger to my foul, 

And hope is loft in horror and defpair : 

The load of life is grown too heavy for me, 

My throne is hateful, and my glories paft 

But add frefh weight to my calamities • 

Long time I've hid my forrows from the world 

And blufh'd in* fecret, fearful to confult 

That revVend fege whom Babylon adores : 

I wou'd not thus degrade the majefty 

Of fov'reign pow'r, or let Semiramis 

Betray her fears before a mortal's eye, 

But I have fent to Libya's fands in fecret 

There to confult the oracle of Jove : 

As if remov'd from man, the God of truth 

Had hid in defart plains his will divine* 

Alas J Otanes, that dread pow'r which dwells- 

Within thefe lonely walls, hath long received 

My fears and adorations ; at his altars 

My gifts were offer'd, and my incenfe rofe j. 

But gifts and incenfe never can atoxvc 
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For crimes like mine : to-day I fhall receive 
Anfwers from Memphis. 

SCENE VI. 

SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, MITRANES. 

MITRANES. 

An Egyptian prieft 
Is at the palace gate, and begs admittance. 

SEMIRAMIS. 
Then will my woes be ended, or complete. 
Let us be gone, and hide from Babylon 
Her queen's difgraceful forrows : let Arfaces 
Be fent to mc : foon may his prefence calm 
This ftorm of grief, and footh my troubled foul ! 

End of the First Act. 
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ARSACES, AZEMA. 
AZEMA. 

TO thec, Arfaces, this great empire owes 
Its luftrc, I my liberty and life. 
When vanquitii'd Scythia^V^tKvtv^^wwwv^, 
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From its wild defart rufh'd indignant forth, 
And bore down all before it \ when my father, 
Opprefs'd by numbers, fell, and left me there 
A haplefs (lave ; then, arm'd with thunder, thou j 
Piercing their dark retreats, didft break my chains, 
And give me ample vengeance on my foes. 
Thou wert my great deliverer, Arfkces,. 
And in return I give thee all my heart; 
I will be thine, and only thine ; but O I • 
Our fatal paffion will deftroy us both i 
Thy gen'rous heart, too open and fincere, 
Believ'd that gallant deeds, and fair renown 
In arms, wou'd gain thee honours in a court ; 
And, fearlefe of fuccefs, thou bring'ft with thee 
A hero's fierccnefs and a lover's heart. 
Aflur's incens'd : alas ! thou doft not know him : 
He is too pow'rful for us ; he rules all 
At Babylon ;• and much, I fear, abufes 
His fatal influence o'er Semiramia: 
He is thy great inexorable — rivaL 
ARSACES. 
Ha ! does he love thee ? 

AZEMA. 
No : that favagp mind«> 
Subtle and dork, a foe to ev'ry Virtue, 
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Infenfible to love and ev'ry ehann 
But thofe ambition boafts, cou'd nerer feel 
A real paffion for me ; but he know* 
That Azema *s defcended from the race 
Of our Aflyrian kings, and ibon may chum- 
My right of empire here, as next the throne $ 
And therefore means to blend his infreft here 
With mine, and gain thefceptre forhimfelf : 
But if the youth whomNmus had decreed, 
Ev'n from my infant years, to be my hufhand, 
The fon of great Semiramis, and heir 
Of Babylon, were Hving now, and here 
§ Wou'd offer me his heart and half his empire, 
By love I fwear, and by thy precious (elf, 
Ninias fhou'd fue in vain, and fee me quit 
A throne with him for baniihment with thee. 
Ev'n Scythia's bleak inhofpitable plains 
Wou'd yield a fweet afylum to our loves ; 
For they wou'd eccho my Arfaces' name, 
And found his praife : thofe barren wilds, where fij 
Our paffion grew, wou'd be to me a court, 
Nor fhou'd I caft a thought on Babylon. 

But much I fear this fubtle ftatefman means 
To carry his refentment further ftill : 
J'vcfevch'd his foul, andltnaw &Otatiu»fo<&'\v 
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Or I miftake, or guilt fits lightly on him* 
Already he is jealous of thy glory, 
He fears, and hates thee. 

ARSACES. 

And I hate him more, 
But fear him not, finoe Azcma is mint : 
Keep thou thy faith, and I defpife his anger. 
At leaftlfhare with him the royal favor: * 
I faw the queen^ and her humanity 
Equal'd the pride of Aflkr : when I fdl 
Proftrate before her, gently fhe uprais'd me, 
And call'd me the fupport of Babylon : 
With pride I UMj^the flattering voice of her 
Whofe name Uj|ppding kings unite to honour : 
The diftanee 'tmxt her royal ftate and mine 
Was ieflen'd foon by mikleft condejcenfion * 
It touch'd, it melted me ; and, after thee, 
To me fhe feem'd, of all the human race, 
Moft nearly to referable the divine. 

AZEMA. 
If fhe protects us, Aflijr's threats are vain; 

I heed them not. 

ARSACES. 

Infpir*d by thee, I went, 

FearJeft and brave, to by before the fcfct 
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Of my great miftrefs, that afptrrng paffion 
Which Affur dreads, and Azema approves ; " 
When lo, that very moment came a prieft 
From iEgypt with Ammonian Jove's decree : 
Trembling (he open'd quick the awful fcroll, 
Firft fix'd her eyes on me, then fudden tuni!d 
Her face afide, and wept: flood fix'd in grief 
Like one diftraught, then figh'd,. and vanifh'dfron 

me. 
They tell me, (he is falPn into defpair, 
And hath of late been dreadfully purfued 
By fome avenging god : I pity her : 
Tis wonderful, that after fifteen yflflritT 
Heav'n, that fo long defended, {h d ^ p j l laft 
Opprefs her thus : by what hath (he dflfehded 
The angry gods, and wherefore are they chang'd I 

AZEMA. 

We hear of nought but dreadful fpe&res, omens,. 
And vengeance from above : the queen of late 
Lets loofe the reins of empire : we had caufe 
To fear for Babylon, leaft fubitlc Aflur, 
Who knows her weaknefs, in this dang'rous time, 
Shou'd feize the helm, and bury all in ruin : 
But the queen came, and all vra& calm *^aia \ 
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All own'd the pow'r of her defpotic fway. 

If I have any knowledge of thq court, 

The queen hates Aflur, but keeps fair with him, 

And watches clofe : they're fearful of each other, 

Wou'd quarrel foon, ~but that fome fecret caufe, 

Some mutual int'reft, ftill prevents a rupture i. 

I faw her fire indignant at his name ; 

The blufhes on her cheeks betray 'd her thoughts, 

And her heart feem'd to glow with deep refentment : 

But fudden changes happen in a court;. 

Return, and fpeak to her* 

ARSACES. 

I will ; but know not 
Whether again. I c'crfhaH gain admittance. 

AZEMA. 

Thou haft my vows, my wifhes, and my pray'rs 

For thy fuccef* : I glory in my love, 

And in my duty : let Semiramis 

Rule o'er the vanquifh'd Eaft, I envy her 

Nor fame nor conqueft ; let the world be hers* 

Arfaces mine : but AfTur comes this way. 

ARSACES. 

The traitor ! how I fhudder at his prefence I 
My foul abhors hinu 
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scene n. 

ASSUR, ARSACES, AZEMA. 
ASSUR. 
Your reception, Sir, 
I find, was noble, fuch as kings have oft 
Sollicited in vain : you faw the queen 
In fecret, did {he not reprove a conduit 
Injurious to my honour and her own i 
Did (he not tell thee Azema's defign'd 
For Afliir, not for thee ? Long fince her hand 
To Ninias giv'n was for the blood of kings 
Alone referv'd ; and therefore is my right, 
As next to the throne : did fhe acquaint you, Sir, 
Into what fatal fnares your pride wou'd lead you, 
That neither fame nor honours will excufe 
Your bold pretenfibns f 

ARSACES, 

I well know what's due 

To your high birth* and to the rank you bear, 

And {hou'd have paid it, tho' you had not thus 

InftruAed me j but as a matter here 

I own you not : your royal anceftors, 

From Belus fprung, perhaps may give you claim 

To Azema ; the welfare of the ftate, 

Pre 
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'refent and future, all, I own, confpire 
To raife your hopes of blifs, and make her yours : 
Thefe are your claims, and I acknowledge 'them : 
tat I have one that's worth 'em all : I love her : 
might have added this, that I reveng'd 
^nd fav'd her, gave new luftre to the throne 
Vhich {he was born to fill, if I had cbofen, 
sike thee, to boaft of my exploits before her. 
tat I muft leave thee, to perform her orders* 
lemiramis and her I flull obey, 
\nd them alone : a day perhaps maycocae 
iVhen thou (halt be pur matter : lini^lflttfjiiinri 
In anger fends us kings : but thou'rt dec&vM* ' 
\t leaft in one of thy ambitious views, 
[f 'mongft thy fiibjeds thou haft rank'd Arface*. 

AS8UR. 
The meafure's full : thou court'ft thy own definition* 

SCENE III. 

A8SUR, A2EMA. ' 

I've borne his infolence too long already, 
*Tis time we enter on a nobler fubjefit, 
And worthier thy attention* 

AZEMA. 
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A2EMA. 

Can there be one ? 
But fpeak. 

A5SUR. 

E'er long all Afia (hall attend 
On our re&lves, and low concerns like thefc 
Muft pafs unheeded by : a world demands 
Our mutual care : Serniramis is now 
The fhadow of herfelf, her glory's pair, 
That ftar which (hone with fuch tranfeendent luflre* 
Declining now, fends forth a feeble ray ; 
The people fee and wonder at her fall, 

Whilft ev'ry tongue demands a fucceflbr : 

That word fufficeth : you well know my right : 
'Tis not for love to deal forth fov'reign pow*r, 
And point out who (hall rule in Babylon ; 
Not that my foul, to beauty blind, wou'd make 
A virtue of infenfibility; 
But I (hou'd blufh for thee and for myfelf, 
To fee the welfare of a nation thus 
Dependant on a figh : thoughts worthier both 
Mull guide my fortune, and determine thine : 
Our anceflors the fame, we (hou'd offend 
Their venerable (hades, and lofe the world 
By not uniting : I aftonifli you : 

Thefi 
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Txefe are harfli words for tender age like thine ; 
ut I addrefs me to the kings and heroes 
rom whom you fprung, to all thofe derai-gods 
/"horn here you reprefent; too long trod down 
sneath a woman's feet their afhes lay, 
heir glories (he eclips'd, ufurp'd their pow'r, 
nd fetter'd vanquifh'd nations with her laws ; 
it (he is gone, and thou muft now fupport 
he building flie had rais'd : (he had thy beauty, 
nd thou muft have her courage : let not love 
r folly wreft the fceptre from thy hand, 
ut grafp it clofe : you will not facrifice 
o a Sarmatian'sldlepaffion for you 
he name you ought to honour, and the throne 
ou fhou'd afcend of univerfal empire. 

AZEMA. 
it not Arfeces be the theme, my lord, 
f your reproaches, but depend on me 
o vindicate the honour of my race, 
id to defend, whene'er occafion calls, 
he rights of my lov'd anceftors ; I know 
heir worth and virtues, but I know not one 
nongft the heroes which Afiyria boafts 
ore great, more virtuous, more belov'd, than him* 
san this Sarmatian, whom you thus &\fcla\ru 
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Do juftice tohismerit : for myfelf, 

When I fhall bend to Hymen's laws, the queen 

Muft guide my choice, and at her hands alone 

Will I receive a mafter : for the croud, 

The babbling eccho of one fecret voice, 

I heed it not ; nor know I if the people 

Are tir'd of their obedience to a woman, 

But ftill I fee thembow the knee before her $ 

And if they murmur, murmur in the duft : 

The hand of heav'n, they fay, is rais'd againft her: 

I am a ftranger to her guilt, but think 

That hcav'n wou'd never have made choice of the* 

To tell its high commands, or minifter 

Itsjuftice to mankind : Semiramis 

Is ftill a queen, and you who lord it here 

Receive from her the laws which you difpenfe t 

For me, I own her pow*r, and her*s alone : 

My glory's to obey, be thine the fame. 

SCENE IV. 
ASSUR, CEDAR. 
Obey ! I blufli to think how long already 
I have obey'd : O infupportable ! 
But fay, haft thou fucceeded, are the* feeds 
Of hatred (own in fecret tarc? &&mtm\ 
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Will they fpring up into a fruitful harveft 
Of difcord, and rebellion ? 

CEpAR. 

All is well: * 
The people, long deluded by the arts 
And dazzling glory of Semiramis, 
At length have loft their idle veneration : 
No longer chainM to filence, they demand 
Afucceffor: each lover of his country 
Calls for amafter, and looks up to thee. 

ASSUR. 
Heart-burning care! and ever-during fliame ) 
Still muft my hopes, my fate depend on her f 
Was it for this that Ninus and his ion 
Fell by my hand, that Afiiir might be (till 
Only her firft of flaves ? So near the throne, 
To languid* in Hluftrious,fervitude, 
And only be the fecond of mankind ! 
The queen was fatisfy'd with Ninus* death, 
But I went further, and purfued my blow ; 
Ninias, in fecrct murther'd by my order, 
Open'd my paffage to the throne j but £he 
Deny'd me entrance. — A long time in vain 
I footh'd her pride with flattVy on Taei c\tara&\ 
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Still hoped one day to gain upon her youth 

That happy influence which affiduous cave 

And humble adoration fcldom fail 

To win o'er^rtlefs minds that bend with eafe: 

I little knew thefirmnefs of her foul, 

Inflexible, and bold ; the world alone 

Cou'd fati-sfy her pride : fhe feem'd indeed 

Mod worthy of it : fpite of my refentment, 

I own (he was, and yield the praife (he merits* 

The reins of empire, that flow'd loofe before, 

Strongly {he held ; appeas'd the murm'ring croud, 

Silciic'd their plaints, and quaih'd con fpi ring rebels; 

I 1 ought Ifkc a hero, like a monarch rul'd : 

She led her army and her people captive, 

And fpite of fame, with moic than magic art, 

Chain'ddown the minds of men : the univerfe 

Afionim'd flood, and trembled at her feet. 

I fhort, her beauty, woman's beft fupport, 

Strengthen^ the laws which pow'r and valour made; 

And when I ftrove to raifc confpiracics 

My friends (rood mute, and only cou'd admire her. 

At length the charm is broke : her pow'r decays ; 
Her genius droops ; rcmorfe, and idle fears, 
And fond credulity have bound her faith 
To lying oracles, which \uwVfo?ra&& 
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Had taught to fpeak in ^Egypt's barren plain : 

She pours her daily incenfe at their altars, 

And wearies heav'n with vows : Semiramis 

Creeps on a level now with common mortals, 

And condescends to fear : 1 know her weaknefs : 

Know, till (he falls, Afliir can never rife : 

But I have rais'd die people's voice againft her, 

And (he muft yield : this blow decides her fate : 

If (he contents to give me Azema, 

She is no longer queen ; if (he refufes, 

The kingdom will revolt : on every fide 

The (hare is laid, and nothing now can favc her. 

Yet, after all, perhaps I am deceived, 

And fortune, fo long calTd for, comes at laft 

But to betray me* 

CEDAR. 

If the queen is fore'd 

To name a fucceflbr, and yield theprincefs 

To Affiles bed, what can he have to fear, 

When the divided branch of Afia's kings 

Shall be united ? all confpires to pave 

Your way to empire. 

ASSUR. 

Azema is fafe ; 

She muft be mine ; but wherefore fend fo far 

For thiB Arfaces ? fhe fupports him too > 

Vol. II E Kw^ 
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And when I wou'd chaftife his infolencc, 
Her interpofing hand prevents me ftill : 
A minifter without the pow'r, a prince 
Without a fubjeft, girt around with honours* 
And yet a poor dependant, what is Aflur? 
All, all unite to perfecute me now: 
A peevifh miftrefs, and a haughty rival, 
Confulted priefts that teach their gods to (peak 
Againft me ; with Semiramis, who (hives 
To free hcrfelf, yet trembles at my prefence : 
But wefhall fee how far this proud ingrate 
Will urge an angry rebel who defies her, 

SCENE V. 
ASSUR, OTANES, CEDAR, 
OTANES. 
My lord, the queen commands you to attend hex 
In fecret, and alone. 

ASSUR. 
I fhall obey 
Her facred orders, and with care perform 
My fov'reign's will. 



^tl^^ 
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SCENE VI. 
ASSUR, CEDAR. 
ASSUR. 
Whence fprings this fudden change I 
Thefe three months paft (he has avoided me, 
Ev'n as the objed of her hatred : oft 
When (he beheld me (he wou'd caft her eyes 
Down on the earth, as if (he loath M the fight : 
Whene'erwe met, 'twas in a gaping croud 
Of hearers ; when (he fpoke, her fighs and tears 
Wou'd interrupt ourconverfe, or perchance 
Silence was all theanfwer (he wou'd give me. 
What can (he want ? What can (he fay to me ? 
But here (he comes ; 'tis (he — wait you within. 

[to Cedar. 

SCENE VII. 

SEMIRAMIS, ASSUR. 
SEMIRAMIS. 
My lord, I come to eafe a troubled heart 
Of its long hidden woes, and pour it all 
Before you : I have ruled o'er Afia long, 
And not inglorious : Babylon perhaps 
May pay this tribute to -my memory, 
And fay, Semiramis deferv'd to rank 

E 2 Kxfifi^ 
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Among the greateft of her kings : thy hands 

Have help'd me to fupport the weight of empire i 

With abfolute dominion have I ruled, 

Ador'd by all, and crowned with victory 

On ev'ry fide : intoxicated long 

With flatt'ry's pleafing incenfe, I forgot 

The crimes that rais'd me to this envy'd ftate $ 

Forgot the juftice of high heaven : it comes j 

It fpeaks to me : Semiramis muft yield : 

This noble ftru&ure, which I fondly thought 

Superior to the injuries of time, 

Is tott'ring now, and (hakes from its foundation j 

Means muft be found to ftrengthen and fupport it. 

ASSUR. 
The work is yours, and you muft finifh it : 
Forefee th'attacks of time, and ftop his rapine : 
Who (hall obfcure the luftre of thy days, 
Or wherefore fear'ft thou heav'n whilft earth obeys 

tbee ? ' 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Yonder the afhes of my hufband lie; 

Can'ft thou look there, and wonder at my fears t 

ASSUR. 
I cannot bear to hear the noify croud 
Still talk cfNinus ; wherefore (hou'd remembrance 
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Call back the thoughts of that inglorious reign ? 
Can they believe, that, after fifteen years, 
His angry fpirit (till calls out for juftice ? 
E'er now he wou'd haveta'en due vengeance on us, 
Had he the pow*r : why from the peaceful realms 
Of dark oblivion woud'ft thou call the dead. 
Or fearch for truth in lying oracles ? 
I am aftonifli'd too, but 'tis at thee, 
And thy vain fears : to make the gods propitious, 
We muft be refolute : this idle phantom, 
At once the child and parent of your fears, 
Why fhou'd it thus alarm you ? Prodigies 
" Never appear to thofe who dread them not : 
Baits to allure th* unthinking multitude, 
By knaves invented, and by fools belieVd; 
The great defpife them : but if nobler views 
Infpire thy foul t'immortalize the blood 
Of Belus, if the beauteous Azema 
Claims her high rank. ■ ■ 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Affiir, on that I came 
To fpeak with thee : our Babylon demands, 
For fuch is Ammon's will, a fucceflbr : 
Heay'n and my people will .be fatisfy'd 

E 3 ^l\«* 
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When I fhall take a partner to. my throne : • 

Thou know'ft, my pride cou'd never condefccnd 

To a divided fway ; 'twas my refolve 

To rule alone, whilft the impatient world 

Urg'd me in vain ; and when the peoples voice* 

Which now is eccho'd by the voice of heav'n, - 

Still prefs'd me, in the bloom of youth, to give 

A fov 'reign to mankind, I ftill refus'd : 

If I had yielded then to any claim, A * 

It had been thine ; you had a right to hope,. 

And to expect it ; but you knew too well, 

How much Semiramis abhorred a mafter. 

Without fubmitting to a tie fo fatal, 

I made thee then the fecond of mankind, 

And only not my equal ; 'twas enough, 

I thought, to fatisfy ev'n thy ambition. 

At length the gods make known their will divine, 

And I obey them : hear the oracle : 

€< All (hall again be well at Babylon, 

" When Hymen's torch a fecond time fhall blaze 

u Propitious ; then (halt thou, O cruel wife, 

" And wretched mother, then (hall thou appeafe 

* c The {hade of Ninus." Thus the voice of heav'n 

Declares its facred will : I know thy arts, 

Know, thou haft fornVd a party in the ftate, 
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And mean t'oppofe me with the royal blood 

From whence you fprung: from thee and Azema 

My fucceflbr, it feems, muft rife ; I know 

You look that way, and (he perhaps afpires 

To equal honours j but, obfcrve me well : 

I (hall not fuffer your united claims 

To rob me of my right : remember, Sir, 

You know my will ; 'tis conftant, and as fate 

Irrevocable : think'ft thou now the God 

Whofe arm is lifted o'er me hath depriv'd 

My foul of all its wanted ftrength and fpirit, 

Or doft thou fBU behold Semiramis, 

Who can fupport the honour of her throne ? 

Know, Babylon: e'er long (hall at my hands 

Receive a matter :. whether the high choice 

Shall fall on. thee, or be another's lot, 

111 take a. fov'reign as a fov'reign ought : 

firing me the magi and the princes here 

To join their voices with Semiramis* 

To give away my freedom and my empire 

Is the firft greateft a& of royal pow'r, 

And therefore let it be perform'd with awe 

And filence due to my authority. 

Heav'n hath appointed this great day to (hew 

Its mercy to me, and the gods at length 

E 4. ^sssx 
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Fcrri: their aapr; nothing an sfiarm k 
Bat 3TT repentance > 'tis dxecnrr virtue : 
Tru& me. it u? h.T3*e"er job majejefptie it, 
Rccr-i.-iir.? fer Ae gmftr : weak, I know, 
And fearful axw eftrcm TE me ; bat hence f ort h 
Remember, AiTUr, guilt alone is weakness: 
ThirJk. not :ha: fear can e'er dxtgrace a thrcrie, 
It his dene good » kings , and might to thee : 
1 :t!l dice, ftatefaian, to obey Ac gods, 
* And tremble at their pow'r, is no abafctneat. 

SCENE VIII. 
ASSUR riooe. 
Aflonifhinent ! fuch language, Arch defignt ! 
Or is it artifice, or weakness in her, 
Or cowardice or courage ? Does flie mean. 
By yielding thus, to prop her tottering pow'r* 
And by our union to defeat my purpofe ? 
I muft not think, it feems, of Azema, 



• The enormous length of this fpeech, it a fbficietit proof of 
what Mr. Voltaire has advanced in the preface, viz. that molt of 
the: French tragedies are nothing but k>ng difcourfe* : this coufiHv 
ot no 1th than lixty-four lines, and is enough to tire the pipe of 
the moft long-winded aclor. Semiramis, however, has beauties, 
which rcw of Uicm have, to make amends for the tedioufiiefi of 
declamation, which in other writers, and even fometimes in Vol- 
taire, 11 iniujiporuble. 
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Becaufe, perhaps, Fm deftin'd for herfelf. 

It muft be fo. What all my cares in vain 

Solicited, my fiattVy of her charms, 

My deep intrigues, and our united crimes, 

With all her fears, cou'd never gain, at length 

An idle dream, and a dark oracle 

From JE^gypt have perform'd. What pow'r unknown 

Decrees the fate of mortals ? Great events 

Hang on the flend'reft thread : flail I am doubtful : 

111 fee Semirami8 again ; (he feem'd 

Too much in hafte $ fuch fudden refolutions 

Betray- an over anxious mind, and thofe 

Who change with eafe are cither weak, or wicked* 

End of the Second>Act. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 

SEMIRAMIS, OTANES. 
The fbene reprefcnts an apartment in the palace* 
SEMIRAMIS. 
Who wou'd have thought, Otanes, that the gods, 
Offended as they were, at length ihou'd fmiie 
Propitious thus, and threaten but to fave ! 
Should drop th'uplifted thunder from their hand, 
And pardon me $ fhou'd fend Arfaces hither 

E 5 "t* 
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To change my fete ! for know it is their will 

That I fliou'd wed, and by a fecond tie . 

Expiate the crimes of my firft fatal nuptials. 

They are the great difpofers of our hearts, 

And mine with pleafure yields to their decrees: 

It ev'n outruns their purpofes : Arfaces, 

I'm thine •> for thou wert born to rule o'er me, 

And o'er the world.' 

OTANES. 
Arfaces! he! 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou know'ft, 
In Scythia's plains, when I reveng'd the Perfian, 
And conquer'd Afia, this young hero fought 
Beneath his father's banners, and, furrounded 
With captives, brought to me the bloody fpoils, 
And, blufhing, laid his victims at my feet. 
When firft I faw him, I cou'd feel his heart, 
As by fome fecret pow'r, attracting mine 
Infenfibly towards him ; all mankind, 
Bcfide Arfaces, feem'd not worth my notice. 
Aflur grew jealous of him, and e'er fince 
Has fir'd with indignation at his name'; 
Whilft his dear image ftill emplo/d my thoughts. 
Before that voice which guides my ev'ry word 

And 
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And ev'ry adion named him for my hufband, 
Before the gods had pointed out Arfaces. 

OTANE8. 
It was indeed a noble conqueft, thus 
To bend that haughty fpirit which difdain'd 
The proffered homage of our eaftern monarchs, 
Who as her fubje&s,< not as lovers, (till 
Accepted Icings ! You. who contemn'd thofe charms, 
That fovteign beauty j which extended wide 
Your univerfal empire ;; whilft your eyes 
Pierc'd ev'ry heart,, youfcarce wou'd condefcend 
To mark, their pow'r ; and doft thou yield at laft- 
To love's imperious fway ; to fears and horror 
Succeed the tender paffions ? Can it be? 

SEMIRAMIS.. 
O, no : it is not love : I am not fell'n 
So much beneath myfelf, as to beftow 
On beauty the reward that's diie to virtue ; 
I feel a nobler paffion in my breaft : 
Alas ! fuch weaknefe wou'd but ill become; 
Semiramis. : unhappy as I am, , 
For me to think of love, Otanes, how 
Coud'ft thou fuppofeit ?. Once I was a mother,, 
But fcarce had ftudy'd to deferve the name 
By my fond cares, . when heaven in anger fnatch'd' 
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My child away, and left me here alone 
A prey to anguifh, I had nothing near me 
That Icou'dlove.; and, mitfft my grandeur, felt 
An aching void within my foul. I fled 
The court, endeavour'd to avoid myfelf, 
And fought relief in thefe proud monuments* 
Amufing flatt'rers of a refUefs heart 
Thatfhunn'd reflection : reft was ftill a ftranger, 
And long remain'd fo $ but he comes once more, 
I feel him now, and wonder at the pow'r 
That charm'd him hither : 'twas Arfaces } he 
Shall hold the place of hufband and of ion, 
A conquer'd world, and all my glories paft. 
How much I owe to thee, coeleftial pow'r, 
Who thus propitious lead'ft me to the altar 
So long abhorr'd $ and haft thyfelf infpir'd 
That pafiion which alone can make me happy ! 

OTANES. 
But what will be the rage and grief of Aflur ? 
Haft thou reflected on it, when he hears 
Thy new refolves ? He is not without hopes : 
The people have already fix'd thy choice 
On him, and his refentment will not end 
In mere complaints. 

SEMI- 
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SEMIHAMIS, 

I never have deceiv'd, 

And therefore fear him not : thefe fifteen years. 

Whatever his views have been, I've taught him ftilt 

To rank but with my fubje&s, tho' the firft 

Amongft them ; and fet bounds to hfc ambition, 

Which he hath -ne'er o erleap'd : I reigo'd alone ; 

And if this feeble hand fo long cou'd guide 

The helm of pow'r, and curb bis haughtinefs, 

What can his courage or his cunning do ~ ' 

Againft Arfaces and Semiramis ? 

Yes : Ninus hath accepted my repentance, 

And leaves the manfions-of the dead to urge 

Our happy union : his illuftrious fhade 

Again wou'd rage to fee his murth'rer feize 

His throne and bed : this calls him from the tomb, 

And Amnion's oracles unite with him 

To crown my blifs : no more the awful virtue 

Of Oroes affrights me ; I've fent for him 

To be a witnefs of the great event, 

And foon expect him here. 

OTANES. 

His hcmourM name 

And facred diara&er may give indeed 

. A fanftion to your choice, 

VLVLV 
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SEMIRAMIS. 

I know it will; 
And 'ftablifh 0117 refolves. 

OTANES. 

Behold, he comes* 

SGENJ IL. 

SEMARTMI3, OROES* 

SEMJRAMIS. 

Great fucceflbr of Zoroaftres, welcome :: 

To day muft Babylon receive a king 5, 

Thy office is to crown him 5. is all ready 

For the folemnity ? 

OROES. 

The magi wait 

Thy pleafure r and the nobles all attend': . 

To pay obedience to the fov'reign powY 

Is all my duty, and I (hall fulfill it : 

I am not to judge kings, for that belongs > 

To heav'n alone. 

8EMIRAMIS. 

By this myfterious language, . 
It fcems you disapprove my purppfe. 

OROES. 

Madam, 
I know it not, butwiihitfairfuccefc. 

SEMI- 
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SEMIRAMIS. 
Thou: can'ft interpret heav'ns high will: thefeilgns 
Which I have feen, caa they be fatal to me? 
A fpefire hath of late,, perhaps fome god, 
Appear'd, and in. die bofom of the earth 
Re-enter'd foon : what pow** hath- thus broke down 
Th* eternal barrier that divides the. light 
From darknefs ? wherefore fhou'd a mortal thus- 
Rife from the tomb to vifit me ? 

OROES. 

Know, heav'n 
Doth pft fufpend its own eternal laws 
When juftice bids, reverting death's decree ; 
Thus to chaftife the fov'reigns of the earth, 
And terrify mankind. 

SEMIRAMIS. 
The oracles 
Demand a facrifice. 

OROES. j 

It fhall be oficrU 

SEMIRAMIS. 
Eternal juftice, thou whofe piercing eye 
Behold'ft my naked heart, O fill it not - 
Again with horror, bury in oblivion 
My firft unhappy nuptials ! 
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Oroes, ftay* 

[To does, who Is 

OROES. 

[retwromg* 

I thought my prefence might difturb you. Madam* 

SEMIRAM16. 

Return, and anfwer me : this morning, fay> 

Did not Arfaces offer at your altar* 

Gifts to the gods ? 

OROES. 
He did ; and precious were they : 
Arfaces is the favourite of heav'n* 

SEMTRAMIS. 
I know he is, and I rejoice to hear it- 
Can I be wretched if I truft to him I 

OROES. 
He is the empire's beft fupport ; the gode 
Conducted him ; his glory is their care* 

6EMIRAMIS. 

With tranfport I accept the fair prefage, 

Whilft hope and peace return to calm my breaflv 

Away : again let pureft incenfe rife 

Before your altars ; let your magi come 

And fan&ify the choice ; bring down the. fmilcs 

Of 
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r the aflenting gods, and make us happy. 
mceforth may Babylon with me revive, 
id Jhine amongftthe nations of the earth 
ith double fplendor 1 Go thou, and prepare 
lie folemn pomp. 

SCENE UI. 
6EMIRAMI8, OTANES. 
SEMIRAMIS. 
Heav'n feconds my defign, 
id I am only the interpreter 
f its high will, to give the wodd a matter : 
hus to receive a kingdom at my hand 
r ill ftrike him with aftonifhment : ev'n now 
ow little thinks he of th' approaching greatnefc I 
ow will proud Aflur and his fawning croud 
1 humbled ! But a word, and the whole earth 
ills at his feet \ and, grateful as he is, 
know he will repay me : I fhall wed him, 
nd for my portion carry him a world j 
[y glory's pure, and now I ihall enjoy it. 



SCENE 
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SCENE IV, 

SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, MIT&ANLt 
An officii: of die palace. 
OTANES. 
Arfaces begs admittance to your pretence* 
To lay his forrows at your feet. 

SEMIRAMIS* 

ArfacesT 
What forrows can Arfaces feel when I 
Am near him, he who thus hath banifh'd mine I 
Quick, let him come : he knows not yet his pow*r 
O'er the fond heart oPhis Semframis : 
O thou dread fhade whofe voice alarnVd my foul, 
Whofe blood no more calls out for vengeance on me^ 
And- you, the guardian gods of this great empire* 
Of the Affyrians, Ninus, and* my ion* 
Unite to blefs Arfaces t Ha ! the fight " 
Alarms me; whence can thefeftnuige terrors rife? 

S C E N E V. 

SEMIRAMIS, ARSACES- 

queen, I am devoted to thy fervice ; 

My life is thine ; and when I fhed this bloody 

1 am rewarded if it flows for thee. 

My father had fomc (mall renown inarms;, 
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1 few him perifh bravely in the field, 
And at the head of thy vi&orious bands & 
He left his haplefs Ton a fair example, 
Perhaps but ill purfued : Til not recall 
The mera'ry of my father's fervices, 
Twou'd ill become me ;. at your royal knees,, 
Tho' here I fue for favor and protection : 
Pity the rafhnefe of a guilty youth,. 
Who liften'd to the di£tates of imprudence, 
And ev'n in lerving fearM he might offend yoiu. 

SE.MIRAMJS. 
Offend me L thou, Arfaceal' fear it not. 

ARSACES. 
To day you give your kingdbm and* your hand : 
My heart, I know, fhou'd mn the great event 
Keep fecret all its fears, and humbly ftill 
In filence, with depending monarchs, wait 
To know our matter ; but this Affur fteps 
So haughtily, and triumphs in his conquefl, 
We cannot brook his pride : the people call, him 
Already their new fov'reign ; his high blood 
And rank fupport him : may he prove himfelC 
Worthy of both ! but I have ftill a foul. 
Too proud to bend beneath bim, or adore 
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The powV I had defy'd : his jealous heart 
I know detefts Aifaces : let me then 
Retire in fafety, far from him, and thee : 
Permit me to revifit the dear climes 
Where firft I ferv'd my royal miftreft, there 
His tyranny can never reach : perhaps 
I may hereafter— 

8EMIRAMIS. 
Wilt thou leave me .then, 
And fear'ft thou Aflur ? 

ARSACE8. , 
No: AHaces fear » 
Nought but the anger of Semiramis. 
Perhaps thou know'ft my fond ambition, then 
I've caufe indeed to tremble. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Hope the beft, 
And know that Aflur ne'er fhall be thy matter* 

N ARSACES. 

I own it fhockM my foul to look on him 
As Ninus' fucceflbr : but is he then 
Deflgn'd for Azcma ? forgive this bold 
Prefumptuous queftioner : long fince I know 
She was to Ninias gi/n, proud Aflur fprung 
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From the fame race, and claims her as his own : 
I am but a poor fubje&, yet I dare— — 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Such fubje&s are ray kingdom's beft fupport ; 

I know thee well ; thy noble foul, fuperior 

To vulgar minds* hath fought Semiramis, 

Not for her fortunes, but herfelf \ thy eyes 

Are fce'd on her true int'reft, and on thee, 

t fliall depend : Affur and Azema 

Shall never meet ; their union would be dangVous : 

But,their defigns are known, and by my care 

Will be prevented. 

ARSACES. 

Since my heart at length 
Is open to thee, and thou haft difcoverM — — • 

AZEMA enteri fuddenly, and throws herfelf at the feet of 
Semiramis* 



O Queen, permit me thus • 



SEMIRAMIS. 

Rife, Afeema: 

Where'er my choice may light, thou may'ft depend 

On my prote&ion, and (halt find refpe& 

Due to thy birth ; for, deftln'd as thou wert 

To be the wife of my lamented fon, 

I look upon thee with a mother's eye; 
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[TodnaMi 
Go, place yourfelvcs with thofe whom I have caffd 
To witnefs my refolves, and mark my choice. 

[To Alike* 
Be thou, my beft protestor, near the throne* 

SCENE VL 

The apartment of Semiramis opens into a magnifi- 
cent faloon richly ornamented j a number of officea 
in their proper habits on the fteps of the throng 
which is rais'd in the middle; the fa traps on each 
fide : the high-pricft enters with the magi, zai 
places himfclf between Aflur and Arfaces: the 
queen in the mid ft with Azcma, and her attca- 
dants : guards at the lower end of the faloon. 

OROES. 

Ye princes, magi, warriors, the fupport 

Of Babylon, aflcmblcd by command 

From great Semiramis, the will of heav'n 

Soon (hall ye know : the gods that guard our empire 

Have fix'd on this important hour to work 

A great and mighty change j whoe'er the queen 

Shall here appoint her fov'rcign and our own 

It is our duty to obey ; and here 

I bring my tribute to the throne, twj ^toj'w 
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nd wiShes for the glory and the welfare 
f them, and of their kingdom: may thefe days 
f joy and gladnefs ne'er be chang'd to hours 
f grief and forrow, nor thefe fongs of mirth 
6 mournfol plaints 1 

AZEMA, 

A king, my lords, will foon 
e named; whoe'er he be, the choice, will injure 
[yfelf alone ; bat Azema was born 
nd muft remain a fubjeft ; I fubmit 
o the queen's pleafure, and on her prote&ion 
hall ftill depend ; nor with the dark prefage 
)f future ills {hall interrupt your joy : 
!ut leave you my example of obedience. 

ASSUR. 

lowe'er the queen may choofe, and heav'n determine, 
Ve muft confult the public good alone ; 
zet us then fwear by this imperial throne, 
Lnd great Semi ram ts, to yield fubmiflive* 
Lnd without murm'ring, to obey her will. 

ARSACES* 

fwear it ; and this arm that fought for her, 

This heart obedient ever to her voice, 

Vhich next the voice of heav'n I ftill te.vw'd* 
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This blood which flow'd with pleafure for her blot. 

Shall be devoted to that royal matter 

Whom (he appoints. 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

I wait the great award 
Of heaven and Scmiramis. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Enough : 
Each to his place, and now attend, my people* 

(She featt herielf on the throne.) 
Aiema, Aflur, the High-Pricft, and Arfaces take their 

and /he proceeds. 
If in that hand which cuftom and the laws 
Of an imperious hufband had confin'd 
To homely cares, and to a diftaff chain'd> 
I bore aloft the fecptre and the fword, 
Beyond my fubje&s hope, nor funk beneath 
The weight of empire, let me now extend 
To bteft times its glory : 'tis my purpofe 
This day to take a partner in the throne : 
The gods muft be obey'd, whofc dread command 
At length fubdued my long unconquer'd heart : 
They who deprived me of my fon, perhaps 
May one day raife an heir to Babylon 
Worthy of empire, who ftval\ foVtow mt 
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Thro 9 all the thorny paths that I hare trod, 
Fintfh my work, and make my reign immortal. 
I might have chofc a foy'itign from the kings 
That dwell around me, but they're all my foes, 
Or tributary flaves : a foreign hand 
Shall never wield this fceptre : my own fubje&s 
Are better than the kings which they have conquer'd : 
Belus was born a fubjeft ; if he gain'd 
The diadem, he ow'd it to the people, 
And to himfelf : by rights like 'his I hold 
The pow*r ibpitme ;. and* tmiftrefi of a kingdom 
Larger than his, have bent beneath my yoke 
The nations of the Eaft, which Belus ne'er 
Had feen or hertd of: what he but attempted 
Bcmiramis performM ; for they -who found 
A kingdom, and they' only, tan preferve it* 
You want,a king who may be worthy of you, 
Worthy of fuch an empire, (hall I add 
Worthy the hand that crowns ,him, and the heart 
Which I fhall give ; I have confultpd heav'n, 
My country's weal, the intVeftof mankind, 
And choofe a king to make the world more happy. 
Adore the hero, fee in him reviv'd 
The princes of my honour'd race j obferve him, 
Vol. II F- Ktv\ 
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And know, this king,* this hero, is— Arfaces. . r 
[She defends from the throne, and they all r& 

AZEMA* 

Arfaces ! die perfidious ■ ■ ■■■ 

ASSUR. 

Rage and vengeance? 

ARSACES. 
Believe me, Azcma 

OROES. 

Juftheav'nl avert 
Thefe omens ! 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou who fan&ify'ft my choice, 
Confirm it at the altar: fee in him 
Ninus and Ninias both reftor'd* 

[It thundery and the tomb flak* 

O heav'n ! 
What do I hear ? 

OROE6. 

Great gods, protect us now f 
SEMIRAMIS. 

The thunder comes, in anger or in love 

I know not : pardon, gracious gods ! Arfaces 

Muft win them to forgivenefs. Ha! what voice 
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)iftra£b me thus ? and fee,* the tomb is open. 
3heav'n! I die. 

[The ghoft of Nitrat comet out of the tomb. 

ASSUR. 

The {hade of Ninus 9 fclf. 
Sods ! is it poffible ? 

ARSACES. 

What fcy'ft thou I fpcak, 
Thou god of terrors. 

ASSUR. 

O unfold thy tale* 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Com 'ft thou to pardon, or to punifh me ? 
It is thy fceptre and thy bed which here 
I have beftow'd : fpeak, is he worthy of it ? 
Determine : I obey thee* 

The GHOST of NINtJSto ARSACES. 
Thou (halt reign, 
Arfaces, but there are fome dreadful crimes 
Which thou muft expiate : hie thee to the tomb, 
And to my allies offer facrifice : 
Serve me and Ninlas : remember well 
Thy father: Men to the pontiff* 

F2 &&&&&*.«. 
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ARSACES. 

Thou venerable (hade, thou demi-god, • 

Who dweH'ft within thefe walis, the fight of thee 

Infpires but not aftontfhes Arfacee 5 

Yes, I will go, on peril of my life* 

And meet thee in the tomb : but tell me, what 

Muft lie the facrifice ?. O fpeafc ! he's gone* 

[The ghoft retires towards the entrance of the matolo&toi. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou honoured fpirit of my lord, permit me 
Thus on my knees to pour my forrows forth, 
Permit me in the tomb to — — 

GHOST, at the entrance of the tomb. 

Stop : no farther 4 1 

Refpe& my aflxes : when the time is come 

Til fend for thee. 

[ The ghoft goes into the tomb, and the maufolaeum clofc 

ASSUR. 

Amazing ! 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Follow me, 
M y people, to the temple : be not thus 
-bifmay'd : for know, the gentle fhade of Ninus 
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Is not implacable ; it loves your king. 

And therefore will it (pare Semiramis : 

Heav'n that infpir'd my choice will now fupport it : 

Hafte then, and pray for me, and for Ar&ces. 

End of the Third Act, 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Representing the porch of the temple. 

ARSACES, AZEMA. 

ARSACES. 

DO not opprefs me in this hour of grief, 
And aggravate myfbrrowsj I have borne 
Enough Already : this dread oracle 
Affrights mei prodigies on ev*ry fide 
Difturb the courfeof nature : heav'n deprives me 
Of all, if Azetna is loft. 

AZEMA. 

No more, 
Falfe man, nor to the horrors of this day 
Add the remembrance of thy perfidy ; 
No more the terrors of Semiramis, 

F 3 *Y\» 
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The walking fpe&re, and the opening grave, 

Appall me now j of all the prodigies 

Which I have feen, thy bafe inconstancy 

Hath {hock'd me moft : go on, appeafe the {hade 

Of Ninus, and begin the facrifice 

With Azema j behold* and ft* ike the victim. 

ARSACES. 

It is too much 5 my heart was not prepared 
Againft this cruel ftroke : thou know'ft, my foul 
Prefers thee to the empire of the world : 
What was the objeft of that fame in arms 
I held fo dear, <?f all my victories ? 
All my ambition hoped for was at laft 
To inerit thee : Semiramis, thou know'ft, 
Was dear to both $ thy tongue unites with mint 
To praife her ; {he was ftill the guardian god 
That cheriuYd and prote&ed us ; as fuch 
We both revered her with that pious zeal 
And chafte regard which mortals bear to heav'n : 
Judge of my fpotlefs faith by my furprife 
At the queen's choice, and mark the precipice 
It leads us to, thence learn our future fate. 

AZEMA. 
J know it 
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ARSACES. 

Learn, that neither thou nor empire 
;re deitin'd for Arfaces ; know, that fon 
10m I muft ferve, the child of Ninus, he 
ia muft inherit here — — 

AZEMA. 

Well i what of him ? 

ARSACES. 

at Ninias,. he who from his cradle lit 

e torch of Hymen with thee, who was born 

r rival and my mafter— 

AZEMA. 

Ninias ! 

ARSACES. 

Lives ; 
1 w«iU be with us foon. 

AZEMA* 

. Ha ! then the queen ■■ ■ 
ARSACES. 
n to this day deceiv'd, laments his death. 

AZEMA. 
lias alive ! 

F 4 AAt&kC?.V 
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ARSACES. 
It is a fecret yet 
Within the temple, and (he knows it not, 

azema/ 

But Ninias crowns thee, and his widow's thme. 

ARSACES. 

Ay, but his fon was born for Azema j 
He is my Icing, fo fays the oracle, 
And I muft ferve him. 

AZEMA. 

But love claims his owa, 
And will be heard in fpite of all, Arfaees : 
His orders are not doubtful, or obfcure. 
Love is my oracle, and that alone 
Shall be obey'd. Ninias, thou fiy'A, yet Jives, 
Let liim appear, and let Semiramis 
Recall her plighted faith to him ; letNinus 
Rife from tht tomb, to join the fatal knot 
Made in our infant years ; let Ninias come, 
My king, thy maifler, and thy rival, AticA 
With all the love which once Arfaees had 
For Azema, then fee how I will flight 
His profferd yows > then fhalt thou fee me fcorn 
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The fceptre at my feet, and fpurn a crown 

Which is my due :' where is hcf now ? What fecret, 

What myffry veils him from us ? Let him come ; 

But know, nor"Ninias, nor Semiramis,] 

No, - 'nor 'the facred fpirit of nis father 

Ris'n from the tomb, rtor all the pow'rs of nature 

Thrown in confufion, from my heart fhou'd wreft 

The image of my perjur'd dear Arfaces : 

Go, afk thy own, if it will dare to aft 

As mine hath done. What are thofe dreadful crimes 

Which thou muft expiate ? if thou e'er (hou'dft break 

The facred tye that binds us, if thou'rt falfe, 

I know no crime, no treach'ry like thy own. 

I fee the fage interpreter of fate. 

This way advancing ; love will never plead 

Thy caufe with heav'n, if thou betray'fl me : go, 

From Ninus' hand receive thy doom ; remember, 

Thy fate depends on heav'n, and mine on thee. 

[Exit AzemaL 
ARSACES. 

Arfaces ftill is thine : ftay, cruel maid : 
How mingled is our happinefs and w<>c ! 
Wharftrange events that contradift each other — - 
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S C E N E II. 
ARSACES, OROES, the magi attending. 

OROES. [ToAifim. 

Let us retire to yonder lonely walk \ 
I fee you are much mov'd : prepare yourfelf 

For ftrokes more dreadful. 

[To tbeiagi. 

Bring the royal wreath. 

[The magi bring the coder. 

This letter, and this facred fword, to thee, 

Ar/aces, I deliver. 

ARSACES. 

Rev'rend father, 

Wilt thou not fave me from the precipice 

That gapes before me ? wilt thou not at length 

Uplift the veil, that from my eyes conceals 

My future fate I 

OROES. 

'Twill be remov'd, my fon ; 
The hour is come, when in his dreary manfions, 
Ninus from thee expeds a facrifice 
That fball appeafe his angry fpirit* 

ARSACES, 

What 

Can Ninus a/k, what facrifvet from me ? 
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Muft I be bis avenger, when his fon 

Still lives ? Let Niriias come ; he is my king, 

And I will ferve him. 

OROES. 

'Tis his father's will, 
Thou muft obey him : an hour hence, Arfaces, 
Be at his tomb, arm'd with this facred fword, 
And with this wreath adorn'd, which Ninus wore, 
Andwhich thy felf did bring to me. 

arsaCes. 

The wreath 
Of Ninus J- 

ORQES. 

Tis his royal will that, thus 

Theu fhoud'ft appear, to offer, up the blood 

That muft be fhed $ the vi&imwili be there : 

Strike thou,, and leave the reft to himi, andheav'n. 

AR.8A.CES. 
If he requires my life, I'll give it him : 
But where is Ninias ? thou fpeak'ft nought of him : 
Thou haft not told me how his father gives 
Tome his kingdom and his queen. 

OROES. 

To thee 
His queen! O luav'n, 10 the;S<iniramit 
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Be giv'n ! Arfam,;theubportaat-b9Atr " , ' ' ' 
Which* I hid •promistf: thee Isr corrie, -wken thou- - 
Shalt know thy fate, and this abandoned woman* 

ARSACES. 
Great godi ! 

ORQJE.S. , . . 

'Twas fhe tf ho, mUrther'd Niruu. 

AR8ACB8. 

Saidft thou, the queen I 

OROES. 

Affur, that foul difgrace 
Of human nature, Affur gave the poifon. 

ARSACES. 
I'm not furpnYd at Aflur's cruelty, 
But that a wife, a queen, and fucfc a queen, 
The pride of fovYeigns, the delight of nations, 
That (he (hou'd e'er be guilty of a crime 
So horrible ! it partes all belief. 
How can^uch virtues and fuch guilt as hers 
Subfift together ! 

OROES. 

How indeed ! the qucflion 
Is -worthy of thy noble heart : but now 
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'Twere needlefs to diifemble, ev'ry moment 
Is big with fdme new fecret, horrible 
To nature, who already whifpers to thee 
4 Her (oft complaints '; thy gen'rous heart, I fee, 
Spite ofthyfelf, is fhock'd, and mourns within thee t 
But wonder not that Ninus from the tomb 
Indignant rifes on this feat of guilt ; 
He comes to break the horrid nuptial tie, 
Wov'n by die furies, and expofe to light 
Unpunifh'd crimes ; to fave his fon from inceft : 
He fpeaks to,- he expcAs thee : know thy father, 
For thou art'Ninias, and the queen's thy mother. 

ARSACE8. 
Thou haft o'er pow*rd me in one dreadful moment 
With fuph repeated wonders, that I {land 
AftonifhM, and the night of deaih jturrouqds me» 
Am I his ion, and po it be i 

OROES. 

Thou vt : 
Ninus, the morn before he. dy'd, forelaw 
His end approaching ; knew -the .deadly draught 
. Which. he had dr^nk was minifter'd to thee 
By r the fapae hand, and, dying as thou wert, 
Withdrew thee from this wicked court: for Aflur 
Had poifon'd thee that he might wed thy mother, . 
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Thought to exterminate the royal race,. 
And opera thus his pafiage to die throne : 
But whilft the kingdom moucn'd thy lofs, Phradates, 
Our faithful friend,, fecxeted and preferv'd thee ; 
With flrilful hand' the precious herbs prepar'd,. 
O'er Perfia fprecThy her benignant God r 
Whofe wond'rous pow*r drew forth the latent venom. 
From thy parch'd limbs : his own* (on dying, you. 
Suppled his place, and ftilLwert calftLAiftceb. 
He waited patient for fome lucky change* 
But the great judge of kings had otherwife; 
Determined ; truth at length, defcends from heavta* 
And vengeance rifes from the tomb« % . ■ . 
ARSACES, 

o God r 

Enough already iiaft thou tryM thy fervant, 
Or muft I yield that life which you reflorM ^ 
Yes: I was born, midft grandeur, fhame, and horror: 
My mother — Ninus ! O what deadly purpofe — 
But if the traitor AfTur was alone 

To blame, if he 

OROES. [Giving fchn the kair. 

Behold this paper here. 
Too faithful witnefs of her guilt, then fay 
If yet a doubt remains* 

KHS&CES. 
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ARSACES- 
Hafte, give k me* 
And clear them all. [He read*. 

Ha ! « Ninus n Fbradatet: 
** I dii by p*iJon> guard my Ninias turll> 
<c J)tfend bim from bis foer: my guilty wiff ■ 

OROES. 
Need'ft thou more proof? this witnefi came front 

thee. 
He had not finifh'd ; death, thou fee'ft, brake off 
Th'imperfc& fcroll, and ftopp'd his feeble hand * 
Phradates hath unfolded all the reft* 
Read this, and learn the whole* 

[Give* him another paper. 
It is enough 
That Ninus hath commanded thee, he guides 
Thy fteps, and leads thee to the throne, but fays 
He muft have blood. 

ARSACES. [after reading the paper, 

O day of miracles, 
And you ye dreadful oracles from hell, 
Dark as the tomb which I muft vifir, how 

Shall 
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* Shall I unveil your fecret purpofes, 
When he who is to make the facrifice 
Knows not his vi&im ! Who (hall guide my choice I 
I tremble at it. ' 

QROES. 

Tremble for, the guilty. 
Amidft .the horror<s. that opprefs thy foul, 
The gods will guide' thee ; deem not thou thyfclf 
A common mortal, from the race of men 
Thou art diftinguifh'd, fet apart by heav'n, 
Ai>d noted by its fignature divine. 
Walk thou fecure, tho' night conceals thy fete, 
The gods of thy great anceftors employ thee 
But as their iriftrument, what right haft thou 
To litigate their pow'r, and to oppofe 
Thy matters ? Sav'd from death, as thou haft been* 
Be thankful ftill s complain not, but adore. 

SCENE III. 

ARSACES, MITRANES. 
« 

ARSACES. 

I cannot reconcile this ftrange event : 

Scmiramis my mother ! can it be ? 

MITRANES. 
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MITRANES. [entering in haftc. 

My lord, the people in this hour ofterror 
Demand thpir kfag : ptppit me fiift tQ bail thee 
The hufband of Semicamis, and lord 
Of Babylon : the queen is hailing hither 
In fearcbof tbepi I blcft the happy hour 
That gavq her to $p?: b^ I opt w%?r ip* t 
Defpair is in tbjr koto, thy lips arc cW4 
Indreadfolfrfenqp, 4|o». yt ppfe with to9% 
And thy whole force's diftj^jerfd : ighgjt teg pa#d ? 
What have tl^ey%l? 

AKSACB8. 

1T1 fly to Azema. 
MITRANES. # 
Amazing I can it be Arfaces ? fly 
A queen's embraces 5 £om hef prc^er'd jlcffe^ 
Infult her choice ; the royaj band xbat fpuqi'jl 
Kings for thy fake ! thus are her hopes betray'd I 

ARgACES. 
Gods! 'tis Sem&raqus .bgrfel/i ONipus, 
Now let *hy topab in 4U dark bofom -hide 
Her crimes, and njc I 

SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 

SEMIRAMIS, ARSACESv 
SEMIRAMIS. 

Arfaces, all is ready* 
We want but thee* great mafter of die world, 
Whofe fete, like mine* depends on thee; O hafle, 
And make our blifs complete ! with joy I fee 
Thy brows encircled wkh that (acred wreath : - 
The prteit, I know, was by the gods commanded 
To crown thee with it ; heav'n and hell at once 
Approve my choice, . and by thefe figns confirm it; 
Afi'ur's fedkious party, ftruck with awe 
And holy rey'rence^ tremble at my prefence $. 
Ninus, at length propitious, hath required 
A facrifiee, O hafte, and give it him, 
That we mayfoon be bleft: the people's hearts 
Are all with vs y and Affur's threats are vain.. 

ARSACES. 

[walking about with great emorinb 
Affur I away ! in his perfidious blood 
The parricide— we will revenge, thee, Ninus* 

SEMIRAMIS: 
Wh^t do I hear ? juft heav'n ! fpeak'fi thou of him, 
Of Ninus? 
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ARSACES. [wildly* 

Said'ft thou not, bis guilty band 
(coming to himfelf.) 
Had (hed— to ami againft his queen f the flave, 
That was enough to make me hate him* 

8EMXRAMI8. 

Haftethen, 
Receive my hand, and thus begin thy vengeance* 

ARSACES, 

My father ! 

SEMIRAMI8. 

Ha ! what looks are thole, Arfaccs? 
Is this the (oft fubmiffive tender heart 
Which I expe&ed from thee, when I gave 
My willing hand ? That fearful prodigies, 
And fpe&res riling from their dark domain, 
Shou'd leave the marks, of horror on thy foul, 
Alarms me not, I fell them too, but left 
When I behold Arfaces : do not thua 
O'erfpread this faireft dawn of happinefs 
With forrow's gloomy {hade, but ftill appear 
Such as thou wert when trembling at my feet, 
Leaft Affur e'er fliou'd be thy mafter ; fear 
Nor him, nor Ninus and his angry Ct^Ae \ 
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My dear Arfaces, thou art my fupport, 
My lord, my hufband. 

ARSACES. 

' " [turning afidc from btr. 

'Tis too much, O flop : 
Her guilt overwhelms me* 

SEMIRAMIS.. 

How his foul's difturb'd I 

Alas ! he wants that peace which he beftow'd 

»•■ -■■■■'■. * 4< • .," « .1 ...i ■ t — . ^ . 

On me* 

ARSACES,. 

Semiramis , 

SEMIRAMIS. 

What woud'ft thou ? fpeak. 

ARSACES. 

I cannot : leave me, leave me : hence ! begone. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

*. -■. . . .-..■■ 

Amazing ! leave thee ! can I e'er forfake 

Arfaces ? O explain this myft'ry to me, 

And eafe my tortur'd foul : it makes us both 

Unhappy : — ha ! defpair is in thy aipe& ; 

Thou chill'ft my veins with horror, and thy eyes 

Are dreadful ; they affright me more than hcaVh 

And hell united to oppofe my vows : 

Scarce can my trembling lips pronounce, I love thee: 
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Some powV invifible now leads me on 
TWards thee, now witholds me from thy arms, 
And mingles, how Fknow riot, tend'reft love 
With ientlments of horror and defpair. 

ARSACES. 
Hate me, abhor me. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Can'ft tkou bid me hate thee I 
Cruel Ar&ces, No: Iftill'biiift trace 
Thy footfteps, ftill my heart muft follow thine : 
What is that paper which thou look'ft on thus 
With horror, whilft thy eyes are bath'd in tears, 
Does that contain a reafon for thy coldneft I 

ARSACES. 
It does. 

STEMIRAMIfc 

Then give it me. i .... 

ARSACE** 

I muft not : darft thou— 

6EMIRAM1S. 

I'll have it r 

ARSACES* '.. " . . . . 

Leave to me that dreadful fcroll, 

To thee 'twere fatal, I have ufe for.it. 

. S EMIR AMIS. 
Whence came it? 
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ARSACES. 

from the g<xk. 

8EMIRAMI$. 

.And wrote by whom? 

ARSACES* 

Wrote by my father* 

8EMIRAMIS. 

Ha \ what fay'ft thou i 

A&SACE8. 

Tremble. 
SfcMlRAMI*. 

Give it me, let me know at once my fete. 

AR SAGES. 

Urge it no more ; there's death in evVy line. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

No matter : clear my doubts, or I (hall think 

That thott art guilty. 

ARSACE& 

Ye immortal pow'rs 

That guide our fteps, it is to your decreed 

That I fubmit. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

For the laft time, Arfaces* 

I here tommand thee, liften, and obey* 

ARSACES* 
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ARSACE8, [giving to die letter* 

O may thy Juftice, hfeav'n, be fctisfy'd t 

And this {be only punifhment that e'er 

Shall beinfli&edonherl now 'tis paft* 

And thou Wilt know too much* 

t She read* 

SEMIRAMI&. [toOtanee. 

What do I read? 
Support me, or I die. "* 

[She faint*. 
ARSACES* 

She fees it all. 
SEMIRAMIS; [cortingtd herfclf, after a long filem*> 

Delay hot, bat fulfil thy deftiny : 
Punifli this guilty, this unhappy wretch, 
And in my bldod waft but the deadly ftain* 
Nature deceiv'd is horrible t6 Wh, 
Revenge thy father, ftrike, and punift me. 

ARSACfeS* 
No : let the facred cHarader I bear, 
The name of fon, preferve me from that crime I 
Much rather wou'd I pierce the heart of him 
Who ftill reveres thee, the poor loft Arinccfe 

SEMIRAMIS* [kneeling. 

Be cruel as Semiramis, (he felt 
No pity, therefore be the fon of Ninus* 
And take my life : thou wilt not * nay, thy tears 
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Ev'n mix with mine : O .Ninias, 'tis a day 
Of horrors, yet there's pleafure in this pain. 
Before thou giv'ft me what I have deferv'd, 
The ftroke of death, let nature's voice be heard t 
O let a guilty mother's tears bedew 
That dear that fatal ha&cL 

ARSACES. 

I.amthyfon, 
'Tis not for thee, whate'er thy guilt, to fall 
Thus at my feet : O rife* thy Ninias begs, 
He loves thee ftill, ftill vows obedience to thee* . - 
Refpeft and pureft love ; confider me 
As a new fubjeft* only morfe fubtniffivc, 
More humble, than the reft; I hope* mere dear* 
Heav'n that reftores thy ion j& Aire appeas'd-: 
The gods who pardon thee referve their vengeance 
For Afiur, leave him to his fate. 

SEMIRAMIti 

Receive . 
My crown ahd'fceptre* I have much difgrae'd them* 

ARSACES. 
Still, I befeech you, hold me ignorant 
Of all, and let me with the world adore yon. 

SEMI- 
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SEMIRAMIS. 

O no : my guilt's too flagrant. 

• ARSACES. 

But repentance 
May blot it out. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Ninus hath giv'n to thee 

The reins of empire, thou muft not offend 

His vengeful fpirit. 

ARSACES* 

O it will relent 
At thy remorfe, and foften at my tears. 
Otanes, in the name of heav'n, preferve' 
My mother, and conceal the horrid fecret. 

End of the Fourth Act. 



ACTV. SCENE I. 

SEMIRAMIS, OTANES. 
OTANES. 

O'Twas fome god that fmil'd propitious on thee, 
Who thus prevented thefe abhorred nuptials \ 
Whilft nature (hudder'd at th' approaching danger, 
Gave thee a fon, and fav'd thee thus fawa yc&k&« 
Vol. II G "^ 
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The oracles of Amnion, and the voice 
From hell, the (hades of Ninas, all declared ~ 
The day appointed for thy fecond marriage 
Shou'd end thy forrows, but they never faid 
That marriage e'erfliou'd be accomplifh'd : No: 
The nuptials were prepaid : thou haft fulfill'd 
Thy deftiny : thy fon reveres thee flill : 
Mild is the juftice of offended heav'n, 
Which only aflcs a private facrifice : : 

This day JSemiramis, (hall ft ill be. happy. 

SEMI R AMIS. 
Alas ! there is no happinefs forme, 
Otanes : Ninias fmiles indeed upon me : 
A mother's forrows for a time will plead 
More ftrongly with him than the blood of Ninus, 
And my paft crimes 5 but foon his tendernefs 
/ nd filial love may change perhaps to wrath v ,- 
And fierce refentment for a murther'd father. 

OTANES. 
What fear'ft thou from a fon ? what direprefage— 

SEMIRAMIS. 
Fear is the nat'ral punifliment of guilt, 
And (till attends it : this detefted Aflur, 
Has he attempted aught, fay, does he know 
Whatpafs'd of late, and who Arfaccs is ? 
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OTANES. 

The dreadful fecret ftill remains unknown ; 
The {hade of Ninus is by all rever'd ; 
But how to comprehend the oracle 
They know not j how they muft avenge his aflics ; 
How ferve his fon— the minds of men are {truck 
With wild aftonifhment, in {Hence now 
They wait the hour when the felf-open'd tomb 
Shall banifli all their fears, and make 'em happy. 
Mean tiipe the foldiers are in arms, the people 
Croud to the altars ; wretched Azema, 
Trembling and pale, with terror in her looks, 
Walks round the tomb, and lifts her hands to heav'n ; 
Whilft Ninias (lands aftonifh'd in the tempi?, 
Prepar'd to ftrike hii vi&fm yet unknown : 
The gloomy Afiiir meditates revenge, 
Unites the remnants of his fcatter'd party, 
And forms fome dark defign. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

I have kept fair 
Too long already with him : feize the traitor, 
Otanes, bear him to my fon in chains ; 
Ninias (hall foon appeafe eternal juftice* 

G 2 At 
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At lead with Aflur's blood, my vile accomplice* 

Ninus, thou fee'ft I am a mother flill ; 

Thou fee'ft my heart, O take it, take it all, 

And may it rife a grateful facrifice I 

Ha ! who approaches with fuch hafty fteps ? 

How ev'ry thing appalls my fluttering foul ! 

SCENE H, 

SEMIRAMIS, AZEMA>OTANBSk ' v 

AZEMA. 

O Queen, forgive me if I come uncalPd ; 

But terrors worfe than death have fbrcM me thuB 

To clafjp thy knees* and beg thy royal mercy-* 

SEMIRAMIS. 

What woud'ft thou, princefs ? fpeak. 

AZEMA. 

To (hatch a heft 
From inftant danger* flop a traitor's hand) 

And fave Arfaces. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Ha ! what hand ? Arfaces \ 

AZEMA. 

tie is thy hufband, Azema's betray'd, 

He lives for you alone; no matter— 

SEMIRAMIS. 

He 

AJv hufband ! gods ! 
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AZEMA. 

The facred tie that binds you— 

tfEMIRAMIS. 

The tie is dreadful impious, and abhorr'd : * 

Arfaces is-— but fpeak, go on ; I tremble : 

What dangers ?• haffe, and tell me. 

v ' ""■ AZEMA. 

Well thou know ? ft> 
Perhaps this very moment, whilft I afk 

Thy aid, perhaps— 

8EMIRAMIS. 

Well, what? 

AZEMA 

That demi-god 

Whom we adore demands the facrifice 

Within the dreary lab'rinths of the tomb : 

What ar? the crimes Arfaces rauft atone for 

I know not* 

SEMlRAMfS. 

Crimes ! juft heavn ! % 

AZEMA. 

But impious Afiitf 

Hath fworn to violate that facred place 

Which mortals dare not enter. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Ay ! indeed ! 
Hath Aflur fworn it ? 

G 3 KllUk 
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AZEMA. 

In the dead of night 
The wily traitor had long fince fecurM 
A fafe retreat, if e'er occafion calPd, 
Within the fecret windings of the tomb, 
Where now he means to do the bloody deed, 
To brave the pow'rs of hell, and wrath of heftf'ni 
With facrilegious hand he wou'd deftroy 
The generous Arfaces. •'■"$ 

SEMIRAMI9. . [ C: 

Heav'nl what fay 'ft thou f 
By what detefted means? 

AZEMA. 

Believe a heart 
By love enlighten'd, and by love infpir'd : 
I know the traitor's rank envenom'd hatred, 
Mark'd how the trembling fa&ioh by his zeal 
Reviv'd j I pry'd into their fecret councils, * 
Pretended to unite his caufe with mine, 
And join our intVefts $ I have look'd into him, 
Have wreftcd from his heart the fatal fecret. 
Boldly he marches on, and hopes to pafs 
Unpunifh'd : well he knows that none dare enter 
That holy place, not Oroes himfelf : 
Thither he's gone : mean time his flavcs report 
Arhccs is the vi&im that muft dit 
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'or Babylon, and Ninus in his blood 
hall fatiate his revenge : the nobles meet, 
The people murmur 5 Ninus, Affur, heav'n, 
Vre all incens'd : I tremble for Arfaces. 
SEMIRAMIS. 

\/iy deareft Azema, heav'n fpeaks by thee : 
t is enough ; I fee what muft be, done, 
tepofe thyfelf with fafety on a mother ; 
daughter, our danger is the fame ; go thou, 
Defend thy hufband, I will fave my fon. 

AZEMA. 
3 heav'n! 

SEMIRAMIS. 

I meant to wed him, but the gods 
ji mercy have forbad it : they infpire 
\ haplefi mother now : — but time is precious ; 
3o : leave me here, and in my name command 
ITie nobles, priefts, and people, to attend me, 

[Azema goes into the porch of the temple, and Senuramis 
advances towards the tomb. 

rhou {hade of Ninus, lo ! I fly t'avenge thee ; 
The hour is come when thou didft promife me 
\dmittance to thy tomb $ I have obey'd thee, 
2alTd by thy voice, behold me here to fave 
My ion. Ye guards that wait around my throne 
1 G 4 K^wwJb 
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Approach :' henceforth Ar&ccs is your kirtg i 
No more obedient to Semiramis, 
Obferve rjis laws, to him the fbv'reign pow'r 
I here refign ; be you his fubje&s now, 
And his defenders. 

[Guards appear, and range themfelvet on each tide at ifi? 
further part of the Hagc. 

Graciout beav'n ! prott& mc j ; 
[She goes into the tomb. 

. §.C £NE 10, 
AZEMA, 
[returning fran the porch pf the temple to. the front of the 4*fC 
What can fhe purpofe ? O it is too late 
To fave him now ; I know not what to think : 
*Tis wond'rous all j O 'tis a dreadful moment, 
Arfaces 1 Ninias ! ye immortal pow'rs 
Who guide our fate, O fay, did you reftore 
My lov'd Arfaces but to (hatch him from me ? 

SCENE IV. 
AZEMA, NINIAS. 
AZEMA. 
Ha ! Ninias ! can it be ? Art thou indeed 
Great Ninus' fon, my ta-'RifjEi* and my hufljand ? 
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NINIAS. 
thou bebold'ft me, Azema,. afham'd 
know myfelf, fprungfrom the blood of gods* 
1 fhudd'ring at the thought : O ! Azema, 
nove my terror^ calm, my troubled foul, 
sigthen my arm uprais'd t'avenge a father. 

AZEMA. 
ce heed how thou perform'ft that dreadful office* 

NINIAS. 
hath commanded,, and I muft obey. . 

AZEMA. 

ius wou ? d never (acrifice his fon : 

>offible ! 

NINIAS. 

What fays my Azema ? 

AZEMA, 
er fhalt thou enter that abhorred place,, 
know, a traitor lies in wait for thee. 

NINIAS. 
[O fhall withhold or terrify Arfaces ? 

AZEMA, 
)u art the vi&im to be offer'd there : 
Ji facrilegious ftepe the impious .Aftur 

G s ^tcfo»«> 
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Profanes the facred tomb, and rafhly dares 
To violate its privilege divine : 
He waits thee there. 

NINIAS. 

Good heav'n ! then all is plain; 
I'm fatisfy'd : the viftim is prepar'd ; 
My father, poifon'd by the wicked Aflur, 
Demands the traitor's blood : inftru&ed thus .1 
By Oroes, and conduced by the gods, 
Arm'd by the hand of Ninus' felf, I go 
To punifh the Aflaffin : thither led 
By heav'ns eternal juftice, my weak hand 
Is but the inftrument of pow'r divine : 
The gods do all, and my aftonifh'd foul 
Yields to that voice which muft decree my fate : 
Spite of ourfelves, our ways are noted down, 
Mark'd, and determin'd : prodigies are fpred 
Around the throne, and fpirits call'd from hell 
To wander here : but fearlefs I obey* 
Believe, and truft in heav'n. 

AZEMA. 

Whate'er the gods 
Have done but fills my foul with fad difmay : 
Ninus was lov'd by themj yet Ninus perifli'd. 

NINIAS. 
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NINIAS. 
t now they will avenge him : ceafe thy plaints. 

AZEMA. ' 
t have they chofe the pureft vi&im, oft 
ve fhed the blood of innocence. 

NINIAS. 

No more; 
iey will defend whom thus they have united : 
ey by a father's voice exhorted us, 
ve me a throne, a mother, and a wife. 
m (halt thou fee me fprinkled with the blood 
the vile murthVer ; from the tomb thofe gods 
til lead me to the .altar; I obey; 
5 enough : the reft be left to heav'n. 

SCEN E. V. 

AZEMA alone, 
juard his footfteps in this fatal tomb ! 
pow'rs infcrutable, whofe blood muft flow 
is day ? I tremble for th event, and dread 
e hand of Aflur, long inur'd to {laughter ; 
n on his father's aflies may he fhed 
e blood of Ninias : O may the dark womb 
hell receive and fwallow up his rage ! 
light'nings blaft him ! O illuftrious fhade 

Of 
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Of Ninus, wherefore wouM'ft thou not permit 

A wretched wife to go with her dear lord ? 

O guide, fupport him' in this place of darknefs f 

Did I* not bear the voice of Nmias mixM 

With deadly groans t O wou'dthis facrcd tomb, 

Which I profane, but open to my wifhes 

The gate of death \ — I will defcend : — I go -r 

Hark !' the earth (hakes, and dreadful light'iungf &A 

Athwart the Ikies ; fear, hope, defpair — he ooo&' 

. SCENE VI. 
NINIAS, abloodyfwordinhisUand, AZEMA* . 
NINIAS. 
O heav'n ! Where am I ? 

AZEMA. 

O ! my lord, you're pale, 
And bloody, froz'n with horror. 

NINIAS. 

'Tis the blood 
Of the vile parricide : I wander'd down 
Ev'n to the bottom of the tomb ; my father 
Still led me onward thro' its winding paths, 
He wallc'd before, and pointed out the place 
Of my revenge : there, by th' imperfe& light 
That gllmmer'il Chro**the dreary vault, I faw, 

Qt 
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Or thought I faw> .uprais'd, tfie murth'rers fword : 
Methought he trembled ; guilt is ever fearful : 
Twice did I plunge my fated into his heart r 
Ant! wkh my Woody arm, whtckrag«bad*wngth«ftVf 
Had drag'd him in the duft towards the place 
Whence tho dim. rays of light appeared : and yet 
I own to thee, his deep heart-rending fighs, 
The mournful founds, imperfect as they wore, 
That reach'd my ears, his humble vows to heav'fl* 
With that repentance which in his laft hout ^ 
SeemM to poue&hia fotil, die hahow'd pkee* 
The voice of pity, which, revenge once o'er,. 
Calls loudly on us, with* I know not what 
Of dark myfterious terror, (hook my foul y 
And made me leave the Weeding victim there- 
What can this trouble, this ftrange horror mean: 
That dwells upon me, Azema ? My heart 
Ts pure, ye gods, my hands are innocent, 
Stain'd only with the blood* you bid me fhed ; 
I've ferv'd the caufe of heav'n, and yet am wretched. 

' AZEMA. 
The dead are fatisfy'd, and nature too : 
Come let us.quit this horrid place, and feek 
Thy mother, (he lhall calm thy troubled mind : 
Since Affur is no more — ■■■ ■■■■ 
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SCENE VII. 

NINIAS, AZEMA, ASSUR. 
fAffur appears at a diftancc with Otanes, furromkled by guanis. 
AZEMA. 
O heav'n ! he's there. 

NINIAS. 
Affur! 

AZEMA. 

t 

O hafle, ye minifters of heav'n, 
Ye fervants of the king, defend your mailer. 

SCENE VIII. 

OROES, the high-prieft, with the magi and people affemblei 
OTANES, NINIAS, AZEMA, M1TRANES, 
ASSUR diftrm'd. 

OTANES. 

They need not : by the queen's command I've feiz'd 

The traitor, who attempted to profane 

Yon facred monument, and enter there : 

I (hall deliver him to thee. 

NINIAS. 

Alas f 
What vi&im then hath Ninias facrifie'd ? 

OROES. 
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OROES. 

Hear'n is.appeasM, and vengeance now complete. 

Behold, ye people, your king's murtherer. 

[pojhtmgto Ad 

Behold, ye people, your king's fucceflbr. 

[pointing, to Nini 

Tis Ninias, Babylon's loft prince, reftqr'd : 

He is your fpv'reign, know him, and obey, v 

ASSUR. 
Thou Ninias? 

OROES. 

Ay ; 'tis" he : the guardian god, 
Who fav'd him from thy rage, bath brought himhith< 
That god whofe vengeance hath overtaken thee. 

ASSUR. 
Ha ! did Semiramis then give thee life ? 

NINIAS. 
She did, and pow'r withal to punifh thee : 
Guards take him hence, and rid me of a monfter. 
He was not worthy of my fword ; to fall 
By Ninia's hand had been a death too glorious. 
The vifiim hath efcap'd me ; let him die, 
Ev'n as he livM, with infamy : away. 

ASSUR. 
It is my heavieft punifhment to fee 
Ninias my fovreign : but 'tis pkafureftill 
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To leave thee more unhappy than myfelf ; 

£8amruob appears at the foot of t&e tomb, 

and almoft. dead* one of the magi fopjmticg her. 

took yoaivt, and behold what thou haft done. 

[poijitHMr to/Setelmiir 
NINIAS. 

Whom have Lflaih ? 

A2TEMA. 

Fly, my dear Ninias, By 

This fatal place. 

MITRANES. 

What haft thou done.? - 

« 

OROE8.. 
(placing himfclf between Ninias and the tomb; 
Away; 
And cleaiife thofe bloody hands : give me the fword, 
That fatal inftrument of wrath divine. 

NINIAS. 
No : let Hie plunge k to my heart. 

[He attempts to deftroy himfelf,t he guards ihterpofe. 

OROES. 

DHarm him. 
9EMIRAMIS. 

[Brought forward and feated on a fofa. 

Revenge me, O my fon : fome bafe Aflaffin 

Has flain thy mother. 
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NINIA*. 
O unhappy hour ; 
Unheaid of guilt t for know, that haft afaffin, 
That monfter was-— thy faa : this hand hath pierc'd 
The hreaft that nouri&'d and fupportcd me t 
But foon thou fhalt hare rengeance, Nuiias foon 
Shall -follow thee. 

8BMIRAMI0. 

I went into the tomb 
To (ave thee, Nintaff; thy unhappy mother—' 
But from thy hands I have iecehrtt die firte 

I merited* 

N IN IAS. 

This laft, this fatalAroke, . 
Sinks deep into my foul : but here I call 
Thote gods to witnefs who condu&ed me, 
Thofe who milled my fteps. — 

SEMIHAMIS. 

No more, my foa; ' 

Freely I pardon thee, and only make 

This laft requeft, that thofe dear hands may clofe 

My dying eyes. 

[He knwln 
A mother begs it of thee : 

Thy heart I know was ftranger to the deed : 
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O wou'd that I had been as innocent 

When Ninus dy-'d ! but I have fuffer'd for it. 

Henceforth let mortals know, that there are crimos 

Offended, heaven never can forgive. 

O Ninias, Azema, let your bleft union 

Blot out my crimes; come near your dying mother; 

Give me your hands ; long may ye live and reign 

In happinefs ! that hope ftill gives me comfort, .- , 

And mingles joy ev'n with the pangs of death. 

It cornes* I feel it. O ! my children, think 

On your Semiramis, O do not hate 

My mcm'ry, — • O my fon, my fon — ■ tis paft. 

ORdES. 
Her eyes are funk in darknefs : help the king 
And guard his life. JLrearn from her fad example, 
That heav'ii is witnefs to our fecret crimes : 
The higher is the criminal, remember, *7* 

The gods inflidt the greater punifhment ; 
Kings, tremble on your thrones, and fear their juftket 

End of the Fifth and laft Act. 
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LETTER 

FROM 

SIGNOR algarotti, 

T O 

SIGN OR FRANCHINI, 
ENVOY at FLORENCE. 

On AcTiAOEDY of JULIUS CiESAR, by 
Mr* de Voltaire* 

SIR) 

I Have deferr'd fending you the Julius Oefar, which 
you defied, till now, that I might have the plea- 
sure of communicating to you the tragedy on that 
fubjed, as written by i/tr. de Voltaire* The edition 
of it printed at Parts fome months ago* is extremely 
faulty ; one may eafily perceive in it the hand of fomc 
of thofe gentlemen, whom Petronius calls Do&ores 
Umbraticu It is even fo fhamefuliy defedive, as to 
give us verfes that have not the proper number of fyl- 
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Tables. This piece, notwithstanding, has been as k» 
verely criticisM, as if Mr. de Voltaire himfelf had 
publifh'd it : wou'd it not be cruelly unjuft to im- 
pute to Titian, the bad colouring of one of his pic- 
tures, that had been dawb'd oyer by a inodern pain- 
ter ? I have been fortunate enough to procure a ma- 
nufcript fit to be fent to you : you will fee the pidurc 
txa&ly as it came out of the hand of the matter.: I 
will even venture to accompany it with the remarks 
which you defired of me. 

Not to know that there is aFrench language and a 
French theatre, cannot fhew a greater degree of ig* 
norance, than not to know to what perfection Cor* 
ncille and Racine carry'd the drama. It feem'd, in- 
deed, as if, after thefe great men, nothing rernaki'd to 
be wifii'd for, and that all which cou'd be done, was 
to endeavour to imitate them. Cou'd one expedt any 
thing in painting after the Galataea of Raphael ? and 
yet the famous head of Michael Angelo, in the little 
Farncfc, gave us an idea of a fpecies more fierce and 
terrible, to which this art might be raifed. In the fine 
arts, we do not perceive the void till after it is fill'd up. 
Moft of the tragedies of the great marten; I juft now 
mention'd, whether the fcene lies at Rome, Athens, 
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•r Cbnftantinople, contain nothing more than a mar- 
riage concerted, or broken off: we can expe&, in- 
deed, nothing better in this fpecies of tragedy, where- 
in love makes peace or war with a fmile. I cannot 
help thinking but that the drama is capable of fome- 
thing infinitely fuperior to this, Julius Caefar is to 
me a proof of it. The author of the tender Zara 
breaths nothing here but fentiments of ambition, li- 
berty, and revenge. 

Tragedy fhou'd be an imitation of great men ; it 
is that which diftinguifhes it from comedy : but if 
the aflions which it reprefents are likewife great, the 
diftin&ion is ftill better mark'd out, and by thefe 
means we may arrive at a nobler fpecies. Do we not 
admire Mark Antony more at Philippi than at Ac- 
tum? I am apprehenfive, notwithstanding, that re^r 
fonings of this kind will meet with the ftrongeft oppo- 
fition. We muft have very little acquaintance with 
human nature not to know, that prejudice generally 
gets the better of reafon \ and above all, thofe preju- 
dices that are authoris'd by a fex that impofes laws 
upon us, which v/e always fubmit to with pleafure. 

Love has been too long in pofleffion of the French 
threatre, to fuffer any other paiTions to fupplant it, 
which inclines me to think, that Julius Caefar will 
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meet with the fate of Themiftocles, Alcibiades, and I 
many other great men of Athens, that of being ad* 
mir'd by all mankind ; whilft Oftracifm baniih'd them 
from their own country. 

In fome places Mr. de Voltaire has imitated Shake- 
fpcar, an Engliih poet, who united in the fame piece 
the moft childifh abfurdities and the fineft ftrokcs of 
the true fublime. He has made the fame ufc of him 
as Virgil did of Ennius, and taken from him the two 
laft fcenes, which are, doubtlefs*, the fineft models of 
eloquence which the ftage ever produced. 

Qiium fluerct lutulentus, erat quod tollere veDet. 

What is it but the remains of barbarifm in Europe, 
to endeavour to make thofe bounds which power and 
policy have prefcribed to feparate ftates and kingdoms* 
the limits alfo of fcience, and the fine arts, whole 
progrefs might be fo widely extended by that com- 
merce and mutual light which they wou'd throw on 
each other : a reflection which may be more fervke- 
able to the French nation than any other) as it is ex- 
actly in the cafe of an author, from whom the public 
cxpi& more in proportion to what they have already 
received from him. France is fo highly poltfh'd and 
cultivated, that we have a right to demand of her, 
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itot only that (he {houM approve, but that (he fhou'd 
adopt and enrich herfelf with every thing that is ex- 
' ceUent amongft her neighbours : 

Tros Rutulufve fuat, nullo difcrimine habeto. 

There is one obje&ion to this tragedy, which I (hou'd 
not have mentioned to you, but that I heard it made 
by many, that it has- but three a&s : this, fay the cri- 
tics, is againft all the rules of the ftage, which re- 
quire that there (hou'd be exactly five. It is certainly 
one of the firft rules of the drama, that the reprefen- 
tation fhou'd hot take up more time than the real 
a&ion. They have therefore very rationally li- 
.■ mited that time to three hours, becaufe a longer wou'd " 
weary the attention ; and, at the fame time, wou'd 
prevent our uniting in the fame point of view, the 
different circumftancw of the action. Upon this prin- 
ciple, we have divided the play into five ads, for the 
conveniency of the fpe&ators, and of the author alfo, 
who has leifure to bring about, during thefe intervals, 
any incident neceflary to the plot or cataftrophe. The 
whole of the objection then after all is no more, than 
that the action of Julius Csefar lafts but two hours 
inftead of three : and if that is no fault, neither can 
the divifion of its a&s be efteem'd as ox«\ tasaoSs. ^&r. 
Vql.II. H few 
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fame rule which requires that an action of three hotffS ' 
fliou'd be divided into five a&s, Will require alfo, that 
an a&ion of two hours fliou'd be divided into three 
only. There is no reafon why, becaufe the utmoft 
extent of the play is limited to three hours, that there- 
fore we fhou'd not make it lefs ; nor can I fee why 
a tragedy, where the three unities are obferv'd, which 
is interefting, and excites terror and companion, which 
ir. fhort does every thing in two hours, that others 
do in three, fhou'd not be equally good. A ftatue 
wherein the fine proportions and other rules of the 
iirt are obferv'd, is not a lefs fine ftatue, becaufe it is 
of a fmaller fize than another, made by the fame rules. 
"Nobody, 1 believe, thinks the Venus of Medicis left 
]-crfcc1 in its kind than the Gladiator, becaufe it is 
but four foot high, and the Gladiator fix. Mr. de Vol- 
fJre, perhaps, gave his Caefar lefs extent than is ufu- 
ally allov/d to dramatic performances, only to found 
the opinion and tafte of the public by an eflay ? if we 
may give that name to fo finifh'd a piece. It wou'd 
Lave made a kind of revolution in the French theatre, 
i:iid had been, i erhaps, too bold a venture, to talk of 
liberty and politics for three hours together, to a na- 
. t-oii that had been fo long accuftoni'd to fceMithii- 
uattx %hing and whining, when he was juft on the 
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point of marching to the capital. We are furely 
oblig'd to Mr. de Voltaire for his conduct, and ought 
by no means to condemn him for not bringing love, 
or women, into his play: born as they are, to infpirc 
foft and tender fentiments, they wou'd have play'd an 
abfurd and ridiculous part between Brutus and Caf- 
fius, jftroces Anima : they make indeed fo confpi- 
cuous figures elfewhere, that they have no reafon to 
complain of being excluded from Caefar. I fhall pafs 
over the many detach'd beauties to be met with in 
this piece, the ftrength of its numbers, and the variety 
of images and fentiments fcatterM throughout. What 
might we not expecl: from the author of Brutus and 
the Henriade ? the fcene of the confpiracy is one Of 
the fineft we have ever feen on any ftage : it hath 
calTd into action that which we never met with before 
but in dull narration. 

* Segnius irritant animos demifla per aures 

Qjtam quae funt oculis fubje&a fidelibus, & qua 
Ipfe fibi tradit fpe&ator. 

Even the death of Caefar paffes almoft in fight of the 
fpedtators, and tlius prevents a recital of it, which how 

•See Horace de Arte Poetica. v, x8o. 

H 2 Yto&}&>&> 
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beautiful foever, muft have been comparatively cold 
and languid; events of this kind, together with efrery 
circumftance attending them, being already known to 
all the world. 

I cannot fufliciently admire this tragedy, when I 
confider what a variety of incidents there are in it, 
how great the characters are*, and how finely fupport- 
ed : what a noble contrail: between Brutus and Carfar ! 
What makes this fubject moft difficult to handle, is 
the great art required, to defcribe, on the one hand) 
Brutus with a favage ferocious virtue, and even bar* 
dering on ingratitude, but at the fame time engag'd 
in a righteous caufe, at leaft to all appearances, and 
conformable to the times he liv'd in ; and on the other 
hand, Caefar, full of clemency and the moft amiahlc 
-virtues, heaping favors on his enemies, and yet endea- 
vouring to deftroy the liberty of his country. We ait 
ftrongly interested for both of them during the whole 
2&ion of the piece, though it fliou'd feem as if the 
paflions muft hurt and deftroy each other reciprocally 
in the end, like two feveral weights equal and opposM 
to each other, and confequently cou'd produce no ef- 
fect, but that of fending the fpe&ators back difgufted, 
and without any emotion. Some fuch reflections moft 

probably 
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probably induc'd a * brother poet to declare, that he 
look'd upon this fubjeft as the rock of dramatic au- 
thors, and that he wou'd gladly propofe it to any of 
his rivals. But Mr. de Voltaire, not content with 
thefe difficulties, feems delirous of creating more, by 
making Brutus the fon of Cacfar ; which, however 1 , 
is founded on hiftory. He has even, by thefe means, 
found an opportunity of introducing fome charming 
fecnes, and .throwing into his piete a new intereft, 
which is united to the a&ion, and brings on the ca- 
taftrophe. The harangue of Antony produces a fine 
effe&, and is, in my opinion, a model of feducing 
eloquence. Upon the whole, we may with truth 
aflert, that Mr. de Voltaire, in this tragedy, has 
jopen'd £ new path, and, at the fame time, trod in it 
With the higheft fuccefs. 



• M. Martelli, who wrote feveral tragedies in Italian : he 
made ufe of a new fpecics of rhimes, in the manner of Alexan- 
drines, a novelty which was by no means favorable to his per- 
formances. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Julius Cjesar, Diftator. 
Mark Antony, Conful. 
Junius Brutus, Praetor* 
Cassius, "J 

ClMBER, I 

Decimus, y Senators, 

DoLABELLA, 

Casca, 

Romans. 
Lictors. 
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SCENE, the Capitol at Romx. 
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THE 

D E A T H 

O F 

C JE S A R. 

A 

TRAGEDY. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

CjESAR, ANTONY. 

ANTONY. 

YE S, Caefar, thou {halt reign ; the day is come, 
Propitious to thy vows, when haughty Rome 
At length fhall know, and {hall reward they virtues, 
Long time unjuft to thee and to herfelf, 
Shall hail thee on the throne her great avenger, 
Her conqu'ror, and her king : on Antony 
Thou may'ft depend, who never felt the fting 
Of envy, but ftill held thy honour dear^ 

H 4. "Srfi 
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Ev'n as his own : thou know'ft I form'd the chain 

Which for the neck of Rome thou haft preparM* 

Content to be the fecond of mankind ; 

Fonder to bind the wreath on Csefar*s brows 

Than rule myfelf : thqp anfwer'ft me with fighs, 

And the fair profpeft that elates my foul 

Dcpreflis thine i the mafter of the world, 

The king of Rome complains : can Caefar mourn } 

Can Csefar fear ? what can infpire a foul 

Like thine with terror? 

CAESAR. 

Friendfhip, Antony : 
But I muft open all my heart to thee. 
Thou know'ft that I muft leave thee, fate decreet 
We muft tranfport our arms to Babylon, 
To wafti out, in the favage Parthian's blood, 
The fhame of Craflus, and the Roman people : 
My touring eagle to the Bofphorus 
Shall wing his way, my faithful legions wait 
But for the royal wreath around my brows, 
The wifh'd for fignal : wherefore ftiou'd not Csefar 
Subdue a kingdom Alexander conquer'd ? 
The Rhine fubmitted, why fhou'd not Euphrates 
To Caefar's arms ? that hope fhall animate 
The bofom of thy friend, yet blinds him not ; 
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Fortune perhaps, grown weary of her favours. 

At length may leave me ; Pompey flie betray'd, 

And may quit Caefar too $ the deepeft wifdom 

Is oft deceiv'd : where fadion reigns, our fate 

Sufpended hangs, as on the battle's edge, 

'Tis but a ftep from triumph to difgrace. 

Caefar, thou know'ft, thefe forty years hath ferv'd, 

Commanded, conquer'd, feen the fate of empires 

Lodg'd in my hands, and truft me, Antony, 

In ev'ry a£tion the decifive ftroke 

Depended on a moment : but whatever 

Chance may bring forth, my heart has nought t* 

fear, 
Caefar fliall conquer without pride, or die 
Without complaint : but from thy tender friendfhip 
One precious boon I muft demand of thee ; 
My children, Antony, will find a friend, 
I hope, in thee : I hope that Rome, by me 
Defended, and by me fubdu'd, will own 
Thy pow'r ; thou (halt, with my fons, enjoy 
The name of king, and rule o'er all mankind ; 
Remember, 'tis the laft requeft I make, 
That thou wilt be a father to my children ; 
I afk not for thy oaths, thofe idle fureties 
Of human faith, thy promife is fufficient 5 

H 5 ^*x 
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For purer is thy word than fccred altars, 
Oft ftain'd with human perjury and falfehooxL 

ANTONY. 

It was enough to leave thy Antony, 

And feek for death in foreign climes without him ; 

To Afia's plains, when glory calls my friend. 

That I rhuft ftay in Italy to plead 

My Caefar's caufe but it afflidb me more, 

To fee thy noble heart dejected thus, 

Diftrufting fortune, and prefaging ills 

That ne'er may happen : wherefore talk'ft thou thus, 

Of Antony's dividing with thy fons, 

Thy fortunes, and thy fame ? thou haft no fon 

But thy O&avius, no adopted heir, 

C-ffiSAR. 
I can no longer hide from thee, my friend, 
The griefs that prey upon a father's heart ; 
Odhvius, by the laws, is made the fon 
Of Caefar's choice, I have appointed him 
My fuccefibr j but fate (or fhall I call it 
Propitious, or unkind I know not which) 
Hath made me father to a real fon, 
One whom I love with tendernefs, alas ! 
J* -it ill repaid by him. 
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ANTONY. 

Can there be one 
bafe and fo ungateful, fo unworthy 
te noble blood from whence he fprang i 

CMSAK. 

Attend, 

d mark me well : thou know'ft th' unhappy Brutus, 

trucked in the fchool of favage virtue 

the ftern Cato, he whofe furious zeal 

fends our antient laws, the rigid foe 

' arbitrary pow'r, who, ftill in arms 

; ainft me, gives my enemies new hope 

d new fupport, who in Theflklia's plains 

;;:> late my captive, whofe life twice 1 fav'd, 

:c of himfelf, was born amongft my foes, 

d bred up far from me. > 

ANTONY. 

Cou'd Brutus, ccu'd 

CJESAR. 

itve not me, but read this paper, 

ANTONY. 

Gods! 

te fierce Servilia ! Cato's haujhty fuler ! 
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The fame ; a private marriage made us one. 
Cato, when firft our public difcord rofe, 
Indignant forc'd tier to another's arms, 
But her new hufband, on the very day 
That he efpous'd her, dy'd.j and Caefar's (on 
Was brought up in the name of Brutus, fb'U 
Was he referv'd^ ye gods, to hate his father ! 
But read, this fatal fcroll will tell thee all. 

ANTONY. [Reads the paper. 

Cofa?) I die $ the wrath of heaven, that cuts 
My thread of life, alone can end my love. 
Farewell: remember, Brutus is thy fon : 
And may that tender friendjhip for his father ', 
JVhich at her latejl hour Servilia felt, 
Live in his mind, and make him worthy of thee* 

Has cruel fate to Caefar giv*n a fon 
So much unlike him ! 

CAESAR. 

Brutus hath his virtues : 
His haughty courage, tho' it angers me, 
Flatters my pride; I feci a fecret pleafure, 
Tho' it offends me : his undaunted heart 
Rifcs fupcrior, and cvV conquers mu\e \ 
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I am aftonifh'd at him, and his firmnefs 
So (hakes my foul I know not how to blame him* 
When he condentns the arbitrary powV 
I have afliim'd : his genius tow'rs above me : 
As man and father, fome bewitching charm 
Deceives me ftill, and pleads his caufe within; 
Or, born a Roman, ftill my country's voice, 
Spite of myfelf, breaks forth, and calls me tyrant : 
Perhaps that liberty I mean t'opprefs, 
Stronger than Cae&r, forces me to love him : 
Nay, more : if Brutus owes to me his life. 
The fon of Caefar muft abhor a matter; 
For in my early years I thought like him, 
Detefted ijylla, and the name of tyrant : 
Myfelf had been like him, a citizen, 
The partifan of liberty and Rome, 
Had not that proud ufurper Pompey ftrove 
To crufh my fame beneath his growing pow'r % 
For I was born ambitious, fierce of foul, 
Yet brave and virtuous \ if I were not Cadar, 
I wou'd be Brutus — but we all muft yield 
To our condition : Brutus foon will talk 
Another language, when he knows his birth : 
Truft me, the royal wreath that's deftin'd for him 
Will bend the ftubborn temper of his foul : 
For manners change with fortune ; nature blood.* 
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My favors, thy advice, united all 

Witlj int'rcft and with duty, muft reftore him. 

ANTONY. 

I doubt it much ; I know his favage firmnefs j 
The fed he follows is a k£t of fools, 
Pcrverfe and obftinate, whom nothing moves, 
Intra&able and bold j they make a merit 
Of hard'ning minds againft humanity, 
Whilft angry nature falls fubdu'd before them ; 
To thefe he Mens, and to thefe alone. 
The horrid tenets which thefe fons of pride 
Call duty, hold dominion abfolute, 
And lord it o'er their adamantine hearts. 
Cato himfelf, that wretched ftoic, he 
Who fell at Utica, that braln-fick hero, 
Who fpurn'd thy proffer'd pardon, and preferr'd 
A fhameful death to Csefar's tender friend fhip, 
Ev'n Cato was lefs ftern, lefs proud, than he j 
Lefs to be fear'd than this ungrateful fon, 
Whom thy good heart wou'd thus endear to thee. 

CAESAR. 

What haft thou faid, my friend ? thy words alarm 

me. 

ANTONY. 
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ANTONY. 

I love thee, Caefer, and muft not deceive thee. 

C-ffiSAR. 

Time foftens all things. 

ANTONY. 

I defpair of it. 

CJESAR. 

What ! will his hatred .'•.""" 

ANTONY. 

Truft me. 

CJESAR. 

Well, no matter: 
I am a father {till : I oft have ferv'd, 
Nay fav'd, my bitt'reft foes : I wou'd be lovM . 
By Rome and by my fon $ my clemency 
Shall conquer ev'ry heart j the world fubdu'd, 
Shall join with Brutus to adore my pow'r. 
Thou muft affift me in the great defign ; 
Thou, Antony, didft lend thy ufeful arm 
To aid me in the conqueft of mankind, 
Thou too muft conquer Brutus ; try to foften 
His fpirit, and prepare his favage virtue 
For the important fecret which my heart 
Dreads to reveal ; yet he muft know it foon. 
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ANTONY. 

I will do all, bat cannot hope fuccefe. 

SCENE n. 

C^SAR, ANTONY, DOLABELLA. 
DOLABELLA. 

Caefar, the fenators attend your pleafure, 

Wait your fupreme command, and crave admittance* 

CASAR. 

They've ftaid too long already ; let them enter. 

ANTONY. 

They come, with hatred and four difcontent 
On ev'ry brow. 

SCENE III. 

GffiSAR, ANTONY, BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CIMBER, 
DECIMUS, CINNA, CASCA, &c. Litters. 

CJESAR feated. 
Welcome, ye pillars of immortal Rome, 
And friends to Caefar : Cimber, Decimus, 
Caffius, and Cinna, and thou, deareft Brutus, 
Come near : at length behold th'important hour 
When Caefar, if the gods fhall fmile upon me, 
Goes to complete the conqueft of the Nvotld^ 
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To feize the throne of Cyrus, and appeafe 
Our Craffus' angry {hade : the time is come 
When what remains of universal empire, 
Still unfubdu'd, {hall yield to Rome and me: 
Euphrates calls ; to-morrow I depart. 
Brutus and Cafliu* follow me to Afia ; 
Antony's care is Gaul and Italy $ 
Cimber muft rule o'er the fubje£ted kings 
Of Betis' borders, and th' Atlantick fea \ 
Lycia and Greece I give to Decimus ; 
Pontus to thee, Marcellus ; and to Cafca 
All Syria's wide domain* Our conquefts thus 
Protected, and Rome left in happinefs 
And union, nought remains but to determine 
What title Caefar, arbiter of Rome, 
And of the world, fhall wear : by your command 
Sylla was call'd Dictator > Marius, Conful \ 
And Pompey, Emp'ror : I fubdued the laft, 
Let that fuffice j new empires will demand 
New names ; we muft have one more great, more 
facred, - 

Lefs liable to change ; one long rever'd x 

In antient Rome, and dear to all mankind. 
'Tis rumour'd thro' the world, that Rome, in vain, 
Wars on the Perfian \ that a king alone 
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Muft conquer there, and only kings can rule : 

Caefar will go, but Caefar is no king~, 

An humble citizen alone, but fam'd 

For his paft fervice, fubjeft to the will 

And fond caprice of an uncertain people, 

Who yet may thwart — — you underftand me, 

Romans, 
You know my hopes, my merit, and- ■ ■ ■ » my powV» 

CIMBER. 
Caefar, I'll anfwer thee. Thofe crowns, and fceptrcs. 
That world you give us, to the people's eye, 
And to the fenate, jealous of their rights. 
Appear an inj'ry, not a favor done, 
On fuch conditions : Marius, Pompey, Sylla, 
Thofe proud ufurpers of the people's pow'r, 
Never pretended thus to canton out 
Rome's conquefts, or to di&ate thus, like kings : 
We hoped from Caefar's clemency a gift 
More precious, and a nobler treafure, far 
Above the kingdoms which thy bounty gave* 

CiESAR. 

What woud'ft thou afk of Caefar ? 

CIMBER. 

Liberty, 
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CASSIUS. 
was thy promife j thou didft fwear thyfelf 
»r ever to uproot defpotic pow'r. 
hought the happy moment now was'come, 
hen theworld'sconqu'rorihou'dhave madeus happy : 
>me bath'd in blood, deferted, and enflav'd, 
rund comfort in that hope : we were her children 
fore we were thy Haves — I know thy pow'r, 
id know what thou haft fworn. 

BRUTUS. 

Be Caefar great, 

tt Rome ftill free : the miftrefs of the world 

iroad, fhall (he be manacled at home ! 

ile o'er the univerfe, be call'd a queen, 

id yet be fettered ! What wiH it avail 

y wretched country, and her Tons, to know 

lat Caefar has new flaves to trample on ? 

rhaps the Perfians are not our worft foes, 

e may have greater. I've no mpre to offer. 

CiBSAR. 
id thou too, Brutus ! 

. - ANTONY. [afidt to Caefar. 

Mark their infolence ; 
id fee if they are worthy of thy favour. 
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C^SAR. 
And dare ye thus, ungrateful as ye are, 
Abufe my patience, and exhauft my love ? 
My fubje£b all, by right of conqueft mine, 
I bought you with my fword 5 ye fpurn'd indeed 
At Marius, but ye were the Haves of Pompey, 
And only breath till Caefar's wrath, too long 
Reftrain'd already, burfts with fury on you. 
"Ye vile Republicans, by mercy taught 
But to rebel, ye durft not thus have talk'd 
To Sylla j but my clemency provokes 
Your bafe ungrateful fpirit to infult me : 
Caefar, you think, will never condefcend 
To take revenge, this makes you talk fo bravely 
Of Rome and of your country, and affect 
This patriot pride, this grandeur of the foul, 
Before your conqu'ror : to Pharfalia's plains 
You fhou'd have brought 'em $ fortune now has placM 

us 
At diftance from each other : henceforth learn, 
Who knows not how to conquer, mud obey, 

BRyTUS. 
No : Caefar we (hall only learn to die. 
Who begg'd his life in Theflaly ? Thou gav*ft 
What was not aflt'd indeed, but to debate us» 
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And we abhor the gift on fuch conditions. 
Obey thee ? No : .pour forth thy wrath upon us ; 
Begin with me 5 ftrike here, if thou woud'ft reign, 

CMSAR, 
Brutus attend — you may retire. 

[To the fenators, who go out. 
What words 
Are thefe ? away ! They pierce my very foul j 
Caefar is far from wifhing for thy death : 
Leave this ra(h fenate, I entreat thee, ftay, 
Thou only can'ft difarm me; thee alone 
Caefar wou'd wifh to love : ftay with me, Brutus, 

BRUTUS. 
But keep thy promife, and I'm thine for ever : 
If thou'rt a tyrant, I deteft thy love ; 
1 will not ftay with Antony or thee : 
He is no Roman, for he wants a king* 

SCENE IV. 

CJESAR, ANTONY. 
ANTONY. 
What fays my friend ? Did Antony deceive him ? 
Think'ft thou that nature e'er can move a foul 
So fierce, and fo inflexible ? No : leave, 
I beg thee> unreveal'd the fatal fecret 
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That weighs upon thy heart : let him deplore 
The fell of Rome, but never let him know 
Whofe blood he perfecutes : he merits not 
His noble birth, ungrateful to thy goodnefs, 
Ungrateful to thy lore j henceforth renounce him. 

. ' CiESAR. 

I cannot, for I love him ftill. 

ANTONY. 

Then ceafe 

To love thy pow'r, renounce the diadem, 

Defcend from the high rank which thou haft borne; 

Mercy ill fuits with thy authority : 

It checks thy growing pow'r, and mars thy purpofe. 

What ! Rome beneath thy laws, and fuffer Caffius 

To thwart thee thus ; and Cimber too, and Cinna; 

Shall fenators like thefe, obicure and low, 

Talk thus before the fov'reign of mankind ? 

The vanquifh'd wretches breath, and brave their 

mailer. 

CJESAR. 

Iy equals born, they yielded to my arms ; 
oo much above to fear them : I forgive 
^eir trembling at the yoke which they mull bear. 

ANTONY- 
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ANTONY. 

Marius had been lefs fparing of their blood, 
And Sylla wou'd have puniflr'd them. 

CAESAR. 

That Sylla 

Was a Barbarian, born but to opprefs : 

Murther and rage were all his policy, 

And all his grandeur : amidft fighs and groans, 

And punifhments and death, he governed Rome : 

He was its terror, I wou'd be its joy, 

And its delight : I know the people well ; 

A day will change 'em ; lavifh of their love 

And of their hatred j both are gain'd with eafe : 

My grandeur galls 'em, but my clemency 

Attracts 'em ftill : 'tis policy to pardon 

The foe that cannot hurt us, and an air 

Of liberty will reconcile their minds, 

And make their chains fit eafy : I muft cover 

The pit with flowr's, if I wou'd draw e'm to it, 

And footh the tiger e'er I bind him faft. 

Yes, I will pleafe them, ev*n whilft I opprefs, 

. Charm, and enflave them, and revenge myfelf 

On ev'ry foe by forcing him to love me. 

ANTONY. * 
You muft be fear'd, or you will never reign. 
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C^SAR. N 
In battle only Caefar wou'd be fear'd. 

ANTONY, 
The people, will abufe thy eafy nature* 

C^SAR. 

I tell thee, no; the people worfhip me. 

Behold that temple there, which Rome hath rais'd 

To Caefar's clemency. 

ANTONY. 
They'll raife another 
' Perhaps to vengeance : thou haft caufe to dread 
Their rane'rous hearts, frill chertfh'd by defpair, 
Cruel by duty, and the flaves of Rome. 
Caffius alarm'd forefees that Antony 
This day (hall place the crown on Caefar's head, 
And ev'n before thy face they murmur'd at it. 
'Twere beft to gain the mod impetuous of them, 
And win 'em to our int'reft : to prevent 
All danger, Caefar muft conftrain himfelfc 

CJfcSAR. 

Cou'd I have fear'd* I wou'd have punifii'd them ; 

Advife me not to make myfelf detefted : 

Caefar has learn'd to fight, has learn'd to conquer, 



^>\\ 
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But knows not hovr to punifh : let us hence, 
And, ftrangers to fufpicion and revenge, 
Rule without violence o'er the conquer'd world. 

End of the First Act. 



ACT II. SCENE I. 

BRUTUS, ANTONY, DOLABELLA. 

ANTONY. 

THIS bitternefs of hate, this proud refufal, 
Breaths lets of virtue than of favage fiercenefs : 
Caefar's indulgence, his high rank and pow'r, 
At leaft deferv'd a milder treatment from you, 
And more complacency ; you might at leaft 
Have talk'd with him : did you but know with whom 
You are at variance, you wou'd (huddcr at it — 

BRUTUS. 
I fhudder now ; but 'tis at hearing thee ; 
Foe to thy country, which thou haft betray 'd 
And fold to Csefar, think'ft thou to deceive 
Or to corrupt me ? go, and cringe to him, 
Fawn on your haughty lord, I know your arts, 
, You long to be a flave > you want a king, 
Yet you are Romans. 

Vol. II ' I K^T O^ 
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ANTONY. . 
Brutus, I'm a friend, 
And boafta heart that loves. humanity : 
I am contented with this humble virtue : 
But thou woud'ft be a hero, yet art nought 
But a, barbarian ; and thy favage pride 
Grew fond of virtue, but to make us loath her. 

SCENE II. 

BRUTUS alone. 
Whatbafcnefs, heav'n 1 what ignominious (laves ! 
Behold, my wretched country, your fupport, 
Horatius, Decius, and thou great avenger 
Of facrcd laws, Brutus, my kindred blood, 
Behold your fucceflbrs j juft gods, are thefe 
The noble reliques of our Roman grandeur ? 
We kifs the hand that binds us to the yoke ; 
Caefar has ravifh'd e'vn our virtues from us : 
I look for Rome, but find it now no more. 
O ye immortal heroes, ye who fell 
In her defence, whofe images now ftrike 
My foul with awe, and fill my eyes with tears, 
The family of Pompey, and thou Cato, 
Thou laft of Scipio's glorious race, I feel 
A lively fpark of your immortal virtues 
Rebound from you, and animate my heart : 



X^ 
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You live in Brutus (till, and in his breaft 

Have left the honour of the Roman name 

The tyrant wou'd have ftol'n. What do I fee, 

Great Pompey, at thy ftatues foot I a paper, 

[ He takes the paper *nd reads 

Brutus, tboujkepyt) and Rome* s in chains. 

O Rome* 
My eyes are ever open (till for thee ; 

Reproach me not for chains which I abhor. . 

Another paper ! No : thou art not Brutus : 

Cruel refle&ion ! Tyrant Caefar, tremble, 

This ftroke mull end thee : no : thou art not Brutus, 

I am, I will be Brutus ; I will perifh, 

Or fet my country free : Rome (till, I fee, 

Has virtuous hearts : fhe calls for an avenger, 

And has her eyes on'Bfutus j (he awakens 

My deeping foul, and (hakes my tardy hand : 

She calls for blood, and (hall be fatisfy'd. 

SCENE III. 
BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CINNA, CASCA, DEGIMUS. 
Attendants. 
CASSIUS. 
'Tis the laft time we may embrace, my friends, 
Bury'd beneath the ruins of his country, 
Caffius muft fall j Caefar can ne'er forgjive tor \ 

I 2 W* 
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He knows our hearts, he knows our refblutioit; 
Our fouls, untainted by corruption, thwart 
His purpofes ; in us he will defiroy 
The laft of Romans : yes, my friends, 'tis paft | 
Our laws, our country, and our honour's loft j 
Rome is no more) he triumphs over he** * 
And o'er. mankind; our tfaoughtlefs anceftors 
But fought for Caefar, but for Caefar conquered: 
The fpoils of kings, the fceptre of the world, 
Six hundred years of virtues, toils, and war, 
Were fpent for Caefar ; he enjoys the fruk 
Of all our dear-bought vicYries : O, my Brutus, 
Wert thou too born to crouch beneath a mailer ? 
Our liberty is gone. 

BRUTUS. 
It will revive. 

CASSIUS. 

What fay'ft thou ? hark ! did you not hear a ihout ? 

BRtiTUS. 

*Twas the vile rabble : think not of them, Caffius. 

CA6SIUS. 
Did'ft thou fay, liberty — that hoife again ! 
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S CE N E IV. 

BRUTUS, CASSIUS, DECIMUS, CIMBER^ 

CASSIUS. 

Ah ! Cimber, is it thou ? (peak, what hath happen'd I 

decimus: 
Some new attempt on liberty and Rome* 
What haft thou feen ? 

CIMBER. 

Our fhame. When haughty Gaefir 
Came to the temple, he took'd down upon us 
Ev*n like the thund'rer, Capitolian Jove ; 
Then proudly told, us of his bold defign 
Of adding Perfia to the Roman empire : 
The people kneePd before their idol, call'd him - 
Rome's great avenger, oonqu'for of the world * 
But Csefar wanted yet another tide 
To gratify his infolent ambition ; 
When, lo ! amid'ft this fcene of adulation, 
Came Antony, and bullied thro* the croud 
That flood 'twixt him and Caefar ; in his hand 
A crown and fceptre : when, O fhameful a£t % * ' 
Difgraceful to a Roman ! whilft we flood 
In filent admiration, unabafh'd, 
* He phe'd the crown on CatfarV head \ then; tn&lH* 
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And cry'd out, Cacfar live and reign o'er us, 
And o'er the world : our Roman?, as he fpakc, 
Turn'd pale, and with their cries tumultuous wrung 
The temple's vaulted roof: fome fled with terror, 

'- Whilft others blufhing ftood, and wept their fate. 
Caefar, who read refentment in their looks, 
And indignation but too vifible, 
With well-diflemblcd modefty, took off 
The radiant crown, and roll'd it at his feet. 

: Inftaat the fcene was chang'd, and ev'ry Roman 
Welcom'd with fmiles returning liberty, 
Ill-founded hopes, and momentary joy ! 
Antony feem'd aftonifh'd : Caefar ftiil 
Blufh'd and diffembled ; and the more he ftrove 
To hide his grief, the more was he applauded. 
By moderation he wou'd veil his crimes, 
Affe&s to fcorn the crown, and fpurn it from him: 
But, fpite of all his efforts to conceal it, 
Was gall'd within to hear the people praife him 
For virtues which he never will poflefs. 
No longer able to conceal his rage 
And difappointment, with contra&ed brow 
He left the capitol, and in an hour 
The fenate muft attend him : an hour hence 
Shall Caefar change the ftate of Rome : thou kaow'ft, 
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Brutus ! half our Jenate is corrupted, 

Have bought their country, and will fell it now 

To Caefar : they are far more infamous 

E/n than the people, who at leaft abhor 

The name of king : Caefar, already vefted 

With regal pow'r, yet wifhes for the crowa; 

The people have refus'd him, but the fenate 

Beftow it on him : what remains ? 

CASSIUS. 

To die ; 

To end a life of mis'iy and .reproach : 

Pve dragg'd it on whilft yet a ray of hope 

Dawn'd on my country, but her lateft hour 

Is come, and Caffius never fhali furvrve her. 

Let others weep for Rome, I can't-avenge 

My country's caufe, but I can perifh with her, 

1 go where all our gods — O Scipio, Pompey, 
'Tis time to follow you, and imitate 
Great Cato. 

BRUTUS. 

No : we'll not be followers, 
But bright examples : the world's eye, my friends, 
Is fix'd on us 5 be it our part to anfwer 
The great expefiance of our bleeding country. 
Had Cato ta'en my counfel,- he had falTn 

1 I 4 \fc«« 
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More nobly, .and the tyrant's blood bad fiow'd 
Mix'd with his own : he turn'd his blamelefi hand 
Againft himfelf ; but little did his death 
Avail mankind: Catodid all for glory,. 
And nothing for his country : there, my friend$> 
There only err'd the greateft of mankind* 

CASSIUS. 
What can we do in this difaftrou* crifis i 

BRUTUS. 

[Shew* .the pipr* 
See what wa* wrote to me ; and learn our duty. 

1 CASSIUS. 

The fame reproach was fent to me. 

5RUTUS. 

. It {hews 

We had deferVd it 

CIMBSR. 

Quick, the fatal hfcur 
Approaches, when a tyrant fhall deftroy 
The Roman name : one hour, and all is gone 

BRUTUS. 
One hour,, and Ca?fer— dies. 

CASSIUS. 

Ha ! now thou art 
What Brutus ihou'd be. 
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BECIMUS, 

- ~Worthy!bf thy race, 

The fcourge of tyrants ; thou haft fpoke the thoughts- 

Of my own heart.. 

CASSIUS. 

O Brutus, thou reviv'ft me; 

'Twas what my forrows, what my rage expeded 

From thy exalted virtue 5 Rome infpires 

The great dcfign ; thy voice alone decrees 

The death of tyrants : O my deareft Brutus, 

Let .us blot out this infamous reproach 

On all mankind, and whilft Jove's thunder deeps* 

Revenge the capitol. What fay ye> Romans, 

Have ye the fame unconquerable heart. 

The fame defires I 

CIMBER. 

Caffius, we think with you, 

Defpife the thought of life, abhor the tyrant ; 

We love our country, and we,will avenge her, 

If there's a fpark of Roman virtue left, 

Brutus and Caflius will revive it. 

DECIMUS. 

Born 
The guardians of the ftate, the great avenger* 
Of ev'ry crime, too long th* oppreffive hand 
Of pow'r hath gall'd us, and 'twere added guilt 

is ^* 
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To fpare the tyrant, or fufpend the blow : 
Say, whom (ball we admit-to {hare this honour? 

BRUTUS. 
We are ourfelves enow to fave our country. 
Emilius, Dolabclla, Lepidus ' 
A J nd Bibulus, are all the Aaves of Carfax. 
Cic'ro may ferve us with his eloquence, 
And that alone ; he can harangue the folate,. 
But is too timid in the hour of danger : 
He'll talk for Rome, but is not fit t'avenge her: 
We'll leave the orator who charms his country 
The taflc of praifing us when we have fav*d it. 
With you alone, my friends, will I partake 
This glorious danger, this immortal honour : 
The fenate arc to meet him an hour hence, 
There I'll furprife, deftroy him there : this fwocd, 
Deep in his bofom bury'd, (hall revenge 
Cato, and Pompey, and the Roman people : 
I know th* attempt is perilous and bold : 
His watchful guards arc plac'd on ev'ry fide : 
The changeful people, flutt'ring and inconftant, 
Are doubtful whether they fliouM love or hate bun. 
Death feems, my friends, to be our certain fate : 
But O! how glorious fuch a death will be ! 

How 
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How much to be defied ! how noble is it 
To fall In fuch a catife, to fee our blood 
Flow with the blood of tyrants ; with what pleafure 
Shall we behold this laft illuftrious hour ! 
Yes, let us die, my friends, but die with Caefar 5 
And may that liberty his crimes opprefi 
Rife from his aflies, and for ever flourifh ! 

CASSIUS. 
Debate not then, but to the capitol 
Let us away ; there he has injur'd us, 
And there 'tis fit he fhou'd be facrific'd : 
Fear not the people, tho' they're doubtful now* 
Whene'er the idol falls, they will deteft him. 

BRUTUS, 
Swear then with me upon this fword ; all fwear 
By Cato's blood, by Pompey's, by the fhades 
Of thofe brave Romans who in Afric's plains 
Fell glorious ; fwear by all th' avenging gods 
Of Rome, that Caefer by your hand* {hall die. 

CASSIUS. 
. Let us do more, my friends ; here let us fwear 
To root out all who, like himfelf, fhall ftrive 
To govern here : fons, brothers, fathers, all"* 
If thpy are tyrants, Brutus, are our foes ; 
A true republican has neither Con, 
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Father, nor brother, but^he. comtoon-UPjeal, 
His gods, the laws, his virtue, and his. country. 

BRUTUS. 
For ever let me join my blood, with yours * 
All link'd together in qne (acred knot, 
Th' adopted fons of Liberty h4 JRonje, 
We'll feal our union, widrtbe tywwft hfoofL 

[advancing towards the ftatuc of Fompey* 
By you, illuftrious heroes, who excite 
Our duty, and infpire the.grcat defign, 
OPompey, at thy facred knees, ^ejw^r, 
Nought for ourfelves we do, but 9II for Rome, 
We fwear to lie united for our country 5 
We fwear to live, to fight, and die together. 
Let us be gone : away : we've ftaid too long. 

SCENE V. 
* CJBSAR, BRUTUS. 
CJESAR. 
Stop, Brutus, I muft talk with thee j attend : 
Where woud'ft 'thou fly ? 

BRUTUS. 

From Tyranny, and thee. 

C-ffiSAR. 
Li&ors, detain him. 

BRUTUS. 

Thou wou'd'ft have my life, 
Take it. 

C IE,* k^. 
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'CASAR. 
No: Brutus, .bad I. wanted thajt, 
Thou know*ft, I.cou'd command k -with, a woql^ 
And thou baft merged po better fate : 
It is the pride of thy ungrateful heart . 
Still to offend m$y and I find thee here 
Amongft tbefe Romans whofe dark perfidy 
I moft fufpect, with thole who proudly darfd 
To blame my conduct, and defy my pow'r* 

■IRUTU1 
They talk'd like Rocnans, gave thee noble couniel ^ 
Had'ft thou been wife, thou wou'd'ft have followed iu 

CJESATC 

Yet I'll be calm, and bear thy infolence, 

Will (loop beneath myfelf, and talk to thee. 

What lay'ft thou to my charge ? 

BRUTUS. 

A ravaged world, 

The blood of nations, and thy plundered country ; 
Thy pow*r, thy fpccious virtues that gild o'er 
Thy crimes, thy fatal clemency* that makes 
Thy chains fo eafy, a deftru£tive charm 
To footh thy captives, and deceive mankind. 
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CJESAR. 
Reproach like this had fuited Pompey well ; 
He whofe diflembled virtues have betray'd thee^ 
That haughty citizen, more fatal far, 
Wou'd not admit ev'n C*far as his equal. 
Think'ft thou, if he had conquered, his proud foul 
Had left fecure the liberty of Rome? 
He wou'd have rul'd you with a rod of iron, 
What then had Brutus done ? 
BRUTUS. 

He wou'd have flain him. 
C-ffiSAR. 
Is that the fate which Caefar muft expeft 
From thee ? thou anfwer'ft not. O Brutus, Brutus> 
Thou liv'ft but for my ruin. 

BRUTUS. 

If thou think'ft fo, 
Prevent my fury, what witholds thee ? 
CJESAR. 
[Giving him the letter from Serviiia. 
Nature, 
And my own heart : read there, ungrateful, read 
And know whofe blood thou haft oppos'd to mine; 
See whom thou hat'ft, and if thou dar'ft, go on. 
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BRUTUS. [reading 

What have I read ? where am I i do my eyes 

Deceive me? 

C^SAR. 

Now myfon, my Brutus. 

BRUTUS. 

C«6r 
My father, gracious gods ! 

CiESAR. 

Ungrateful, yes 

I am thy father : whence this deadly filence ? 

Why fobb'ft thou thus, my fbn ? Why do I hold thee 

Thus in my arms mute and infenfible ? 

Nature alarms, but cannot (often thee. 

BRUTUS. 

dreadful fate ! it drives me to defpair : 

My oaths ! my country f Rome for ever dear ! 

Caefer— alas ! I've hVd too long. 

CJESAR. 

O fpeak, 

1 fee thy heart is Iab'ring with remorfe 

And anguifh : O hide nothing from me : ftill 
Thou'rt filent : does the facred name of fon 
Offend thee, Brutus ? art thou fearful of it ? 
Fear'ft thou to love me, to partake my fortunes ? 
Is Caefar's blood fo hateful to thee ! Oh 

Thk 
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This fccptre of the worid* this pow'r fuprcme, 

For thee alone, that C«far, whom thou hat'ft > 

Deftr'd them : with O&avius and thyfclf 

I wifh'd but to divide the rich reward 

Of all my labours* and the name of king- 

BRUTUS. 
O gods I 

CJBSAR. 

Thou can ft not fpeak : thefe tranfports, Brutal* 

Spring they from hatred* or from tendcrneft ? 

What fecret weight hangs heavy on thy foul? 

BRUTUS. 

Caefar— 

CAESAR. 
Well* what? 

BRUTUS. 

I cannot fpeak to him. 

C^SAIL 

Thou feem'ft as if thou durft not call me father. 

BRUTUS, 

O, if thou art-ray father, grant me this 

This only boon* 

CAESAR. 

Aik it : to give it thee 

Will make me happy. 

BRUTUS. 

Kill me then this moment, 

Or with no more to be a king. 
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CJESAR. 
Away 
Barbarian, hence ! unworthy of my love, 
Unworthy of thy race, thou art no more 
My fon : go, henceforth I difclaim thee ; r 
My heart (hall take example from thy own* 
And flffle nature's voice ; fhalJ learn of.tbee 
To be inhuman : hence, I. know thee not. 
Think not I mean again to fupplicate, 
No, thou flxalt fee I've pow*r to crufh you all: 
I will no longer liften to the pleas 
Of mercy* but obeythe laws of juftice $ 
My eafy heart is- wtory of forgiventfi : : , 

111 9& like SyUft now, like him be cruel, 
And make you-tremble at my vengeance : go» 
Find out /our vite-feditkras frieftch, they 'all 
Infulted me, and all ihall foffcf Ibr-it : 
They know what Qfefrr can do, and (hall find 
What Caefar dare :. if I. am barbarous, 
Remember, thou alone haft ma4e me fo. 

rl&RUTUS. 
I muft not leave him to his cruel purpofe, 
But lave, it poffiWe, my friends,, and Caeftr* 

End .of the Sjecohd Act* 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

CASSIUS, CIMBER, DECIMUS, CINNA', CASCA, 

with the reft of the Confpirators. 

CASSIUS. 
At length the hour is come when Rome again 
Shall breath, again (hall flourish ; unopprefs'd 
By tyrants,' foon the miftrefi of the world 
Tafreedom and to fame (hall be reftor'd. 
Yours |s the honour, Dccimus, and Cafca, 
Cimber, and Probus, but one hour apd Cftfii 
Shall be no more: what Gate, Pompey, all 
The powV of Afia, never cou'd perform, . 
We, my brave friends, alone (halt execute | 
We will avenge our country : on this day 
Thus may we fpeak to all mankind : Htncifrrtb 
Rejpeft thejlate of Rem*, for fix isfr/t. 

CIMBER. 
Behold thy friends all ready to obey thee ; 
To live or die with thee $ to ferve the fenatt J 
To take the tyrant's life, or lofe their own* 

DECIMUS. 
But where is Brutus, Cacfar's deadlieft foe, 
He who aflembled, he who made us fwear, 

^81 
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Who firft fhall plunge the dagger in his bread, 
Why comes he not ? the fon-in-law of Cato 
Shiou'd not have tarry'd thus ; be may be ftopp'd \ 
Caefar perhaps may know — but fee he comes ; 
Gods I what dejedtion in his afpe& ! 

8CENEII, 
BRUTU8, tlicreft of theConfpintori, 

CAS8IU8. 

Brutus; 

What finks thee thus ? what new misfortune ? fay, 

Doth Caefar know it all ? is Rome betray'd ? 

BRUTUS. 

He knows not our defign upon his life. 

But trtifts to you. 

DECIMUS. 

What then hath troubled thee ? ' 

BRUTUS. 
A dreadful fecret, that will make you tremble. 

CASSIUS. 
Cxfar's approaching death ! perhaps our own ! 
Brutus, we all can die, but fhall not tremble. 

BRUTUS. 
I. will unveil it, and aftonifh thee. 
Cxfar thou know'ft is Brutus' foe \ I've fworn 
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To kill him, fix'dthe rime, the place, the moment 

Of his deftru&ion : 'tis but what I owe 

To Rome, to you, and yqur pofterity, 

Nay, to the happinefs of all mankind, 

And the firft blow muft come from Brutus' hand : 

All is prepar'd; and now let me inform thee, 

That Brutus is — his Ton. 

CI.MBER. 
The fon of Caefar I 

CASSiUS. 

His fon ! 

DECIMUS. 
ORome! 

, . BRUTUS. 

% Yes : Caefar and Servilia, 

Marry'd in private, Brutus was the fruit 

Of their unhappy nuptials. 

CIMBER. 

Art thou then. 
Atyranrtfon? 

CASSIUS. 

It cannot, muft not be: 
Thou art. too much a Roman. 

BRUTUS. 

f Tis too true ; 

Ye fee my friends the horror of my fate : 

But I am yours, for facred is my word : 
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Which of you all hath ftrength of mind fufficient, 
With more than ftoic courage, far above 
The common race of men, to tell me how 
Brutus fhou'd aft ? I yield me to your fentence : 
All filent ! all with down caft eyes ! thou, Caifius, 
Wilt not thou fpeak ? no friendly hand ftretch'd out 
To fave me from this horrid precipice ! 

BRUTUS. 
Caffius, thou trembled ; thy aftonifli'd foul — 

CASSIUS. 
I tremble at the counfel I mufl give. 

BRUTUS, 
Yet fpeak. 

CASSIUS. . 

Were Brutus one amongft the croud 

Of vulgar citizens, I fhou'd have faid, 

Go, be a brother tyrant, ferve thy father, 

Deftroy that country which thou fhoud'ft fupport, 

Rome fhall hereafter be reveng'd on both : 

But I am talking to the noble Brutus, 

The fcourge of tyrants, whofe unconquer'd heart 

Hath not a drop of Caefar's blood within it : 

Thou kncw'ft the traitor Catiline, whofe rage 

Was well nigh fatal to us all.' 
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BRUTUS. 

I did. 
CASSIUS. 

If on the day when that abhorred monfter 
Levell'd the blow at liberty and Rome, 
If when the fenate had condemn'd the traitor 
He had acknowledg'd Brutus for his foh, 
How woud'ft thou then have afled ? 

BRUTUS. 

Can'ft thou aik me ? 
Think'ft thou, my heart, thus in a moment chang'd, 
Cou'd ballance 'twixt a traitor and my country ! 

CASSIUS. 
Brutus, that word alone points out thy duty : 
It is the fenate's will, and Rome's in fafety. 
But fay, haft thou indeed thofe fecret checks 
Which vulgar minds miflake for nature's voice* 
And fhall a word from Caefar thus extinguifh 
Thy love for Rome, thy duty, and thy faith ? 
Or true or falfc the fecret that he told thec, 
Is he lefs guilty, art thou lefs a Roman, 
Art thou not Brutus, tho' the fon of Caefar ? 
Is not thy hand, thy heart, thy honour pledg'd 
To us and to thy country ? If thou art 
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The tyrant's fon, Rome is thy mother ftill y 
We are thy brothers. Born as Brutus was 
Within thefe facred walls^ th' adopted fon 
Of Cato, bred by Scipio and by Pompey, 
The friend of Caffius, what woud'ft thou defire ? 
Thefe are thy nobleft titles, and another 
"Wou'd but difgrace them; what if Caefar, fmit 
"With lawlefs paffion for the fair Servilia, 
Seduced her to his arms, and gave thee birth, 
Bury thy mother's follies in oblivion : 
Twas Catoform'd thy noble foul to virtue, 
And Cato is thy father ; therefore loofe 
The (hameful tie that binds thee to another : 
Firm to thy oaths and to thy caufe remain, 
And own no parents but the world's avengers. 

BRUTUS. 
My noble friends, to you I next appeal. 

CIMBER. 
By Caffius judge of us, by us of Caffius : 
Cou'd we think otherwife, of all Rome's fons 
We were moft guilty : but why afk of us 
What thy own breaft can beft inform thee ? Brutus 
Alone can tell what Brutus ought to do. 

BRUTUS. 
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fcRUTUS. 
Now then, my friend*, I'll lay my heart before you, 
With all its horrors j O 'tis <^eply wounded, 
And tears have flow'd ev*n from a ftoick's eye: 
After the dreadful oath which I have made 
To ferve my country, and to ki'H my father, 
I weep to fee myfelf the fon t)f Caefar, 
Admire his virtues, and Condemn his crimes, 
Lament the hero, and abhor the tyrant, 
Pity and horror rend my troubled foul ; 
I wifh that fate you have prepaid for him 
Wou'd fall on Brutus : but 111 tell you more, 
Know, I cfteem him, and 'midft all his crimes, 
His noblencfs of heart has won me to him : 
If Rome cou'd e'er fubmit to regal pow'r, ■ 
He is the only tyrant we fhou'd fpare. 
Be not alarm'd ; that name alone fecures me, 
Rome and the fenate have my faith, the welfare 
Of all mankind declares againft a king. 
Yes, I embrace the virtuous tafk with horror, 
And tremble at it, but I will be faithful ; 
I go to talk with Caefar, and perhaps 
To change and foften him, perhaps to fav£ 
Rome and himfelf : O may the gods beftow 
Perfuafive utt'rance on my lips, and pow'r 
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To move his foul ; but if in vain I plead 
The caufe of liberty, if Caefar ftill 
Is deaf to my intreaties, (hike, deftroy him, 
Til not betray my country for my father ; 
The world, aftoniih'd, may approve or blame 
My cruel firmnefs, and this deed hereafter 
Be call'd a deed of horror, or of glory ; 
My foul is not ambitious of applaufe, 
Or fearful of reproach ; -a Roman ftill, 
And independent, to the voice of duty 
And that alone 1 liften ; for the reft, 
'Tis equal all $ away ; be Haves no longer. 

CASSIU6. 

The welfare of the ftate depends on thee, 
And on thy facred word we (hall rely, 
As if great Cato and the gods of Rome 
Had promised to defend us. 

SCENE III. 

BRUTUS alone. 

Caefar comes 
Ev'n now to meet me, 'tis th' appointed hour, 
And this the place, ev'n in the capitol, 
Where he muft die ; let me nottate Yum* ^&t\ 
Vol. U. K O ^ 
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ftop this arm uplifted to deftroy him, 
Infpire bis noble heart with love of Rome, 
And if be is my father, make him juft ! 

He comes : I have not pow'r to (peak, or move* 
Great fpirit of Cato, now fupport my virtue ! 

SCENE vr. 

CJSSAR, BRUTUS. 

CJESAR. 

Brutus, weVe met : what wou-dft thou ? haft then jet 
A human heart? art thou the fon of Caefan 

BRUTUS. 

1 am, if Caefar be the foirof Rome. 

CJRSAR. 

Was it for this, thou proud republican, 
Wc met together ? com'ft thou to infult me ? 
Not all my bounties fhow'rd upon thy head, 
Glory and empire, and a: fubjeft world, 
Waiting to pay thee homage, nought can move 
Thy ftubborn heart : what think'fk thou of a crown r 

BRUTUS. 
I think on it with horror. 
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C^SAR. 
Prejudice 
And paffion blind thee, I exCufe thy weakncfs ; 
But can'ft thou hate me ? 

BRUTUS. 

Na: Hovethee,Cscfar; 
Thy noble deeds long fince inclin'd my heart 
To rev'rence thee ; before thou had'ft difclos'd 
The fecret of my birth, I wept to fee thee 
At once the glory and the fcourge of Rome : 
Wou'd Caefarbea Roman citizen* 
I (hou'd adore him, and wou'd facrirke 
My life and fortune to defend his caufe ; 
But Caefer, as a king, I muft abhor. 

C^SAR. 
What do-'ft thou hate me for? 

BRUTUS. 

Thy tyranny. 
O liften to the couhfel, to thepray'rs, 
The tears of Rome, the fenate, arid thy fort ; 
-Wou'dft thou defire td be the firft of men ? 
Wou'dft thou enjoy a right fuperior far 
To all that war and conqueft can beftow ? 
Wou'dft thou be more- thsln king, 'nay more &«& 
Cxfa— **'■ 
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CMSAK. 
What's to be done? 

BRUTUS. 

Thou feeft the world enflav'd, 
Bound to thy chariot, break their chains in (under* 
Renounce the diadem, and be a Roman. 

CJESAR. 

What haft thou bade me do? 

BRUTUS. 

What Sylla did 

Before thee ; he had waded in our blood, 
He made Rome free, and all was icon forgotten ; 
Deep as his hands were dipp'd in deadly daughter, 
He left the throne, and wafh'd his crimes away* 
Thou had'ft not Sylla's cruelty and rage, 
Adopt his virtues then ; thy heart, we know* 
Can pardon, therefore can thy heart do more ; 
'Tis Rome thou muft forgive : then {halt thou reign 
As Caefar fliou'd, then Brutus is thy fon : 
Still do I plead in vain ? 

C-ffiSAR. 

Rome wants a mafter, 
As one day thou perhaps may'ft dearly prove* 
Brutus, our laws (hou'd with our manners change ; 
Thut liberty thou dot'ft on is no mm 
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Than die fool's right to hurt himfelf, and Rome, 
That fprcd deftru&ion round the world, now feems 
To work her own - % the great Coloflua falls, 
And in her ruin buries half mankind : 
To me (he ftretches forth her feeble arm 
To aid her in her perils. Since the days 
Of Sylla, all our virtue's loft ; the laws, 
Rome, and the ftate, are nought but empty names. 
Alas ! thou talk'ft in thefe corrupted times 
As if the Decii, and iEmilii liv'd 5 
Cato deceived thee, and thy fatal virtue 
Will but deftroy thy country, and thy felf $ 
Submit thy reafon to the conqueror 
Of Cato and of Pompey, to a father 
Who loves thee, Brutus, who foments thy errors ; 
Give me thy heart, and be indeed my fon : 
Take other fteps, and force not nature thus 
Againft thy felf : not anfwer me, my Brutus, . 
But turn thy eyes away ? 

BRUTUS. 

I'm not my felf: 
Strike me, ye gods ! O Csefar— - 

CffiSAR. 

Thpu art mov'dy 

[ fee thou art, my fon j thy foften'd foul 
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BRUTUS. 

Thy life's in danger; know'ft thou that, my father? 
Know'ft thou, there's not a Roman then but wifhes 
In fecret to deftroy thee ? let thy own, 
Thy country's fafety, plead my caufe : by me 
Thy genius fpeaks, it throws me at thy feet t 
And preiTes for thy welfare $ in the name 
Of all thofc gods thou haft fo late forgotten, 
Of all thy virtues, in the name of Rome 5 
Shall I yet add the tender name of fon, 
A fon who trembles for thee, who prefers 
To Caefar Rome.alone, G hear, and fave me? 

C^SAR. 

Leave me, piy Brutus ? Jjeave me. 

BRUTUS. . 

Be perfuadcd. 

CASAR. 

The world may change, but Caefar never will. 

BJtUTUS.- 

This is thy a^fyrer then ? 

. CJP6AR. 

- I am refolv'd $ 
Rqnae muft obey, when Caefar hath determin'd. 

BRUTUS. 
7Tien fir* rie* well. CRAk** 
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Ha ! wherefore? ftay, myfon, 
Thou wecp'ft, can Brutus weep ? is it becaufe 
Thou ha'ft a king ? daft thou lament for Rome ? 

BRUTUS. / 

I weep for thee, and thae alone* farewell ! 

[Exit Bmtut* 
CJESAR. 

Heroic virtue ! how I envy Brutus ! 

Wou'd I cou'd love like him the commonweal ! 

SCENE V. 
C4B8A&, DOLAflELLA, ROMANS. 
DOLABElLA. 
Caefar, the fenate, at th£ tempte met 
By thy command, await th^e, and the throne 
Already is prepar'd, the people throng 
Around thy ftatues, and the fenate fix 
Their wav'ring minds; but, if I might be heard, 
If Caefar wou'd give ear to one who loves him, 
A fellow-foldier and a friend, to augurs, 
To dreadful omens, to the gods themfclves, 
He wou'd defer the great event. 

CiESAR, 

Away ; 
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Defer fuch glorious bufinefs ! lofe a crown, 
What pow'r fhall ftop me ? 

DOLABELLA. 

Nature doth confpire 

With heav'n to blaft thy purpofe, and foretell 

Thy death. 

CJBSAft. 

No matter, Csefar's but a-man ; 
Nor do I think that heav'n wou'd e'er difturb 
The courfe of nature, or the elements 
Rife in confufion, to prolong the life 
Of one poor mortal ; by th y immortal gods 
Our days are numbered ; we muft yield to fate ; 
Csefar has nought to fear. 

DOLABELLA. 

Caefar has foes, 
And this new yoke may gall them j what if thefe 
Confpire againft thee^f 

O, they dare not do it 
DOLABELLA. 

Thy heart's too confident. 

CJBSAR. 

Such poor precautions 

WowM 
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Wou'd make me look contemptible, perhaps 
Wou'd da me little fervice. 

DOLABELLA 

For Rome's fafety 
Caefar fhouM live : at leaft permit thy friend 
T attend thee to thQ fenatev 

CffiSAR* 

N<»: why alter 
Our firft refolve ? why haften the decrees 
Of fate ? who changes only {hews his weaknefe.. 

DOLABELLA. 
I quit thee with regret, and own I fear, 
Alas ! my heart beats heavily. 

C^SAR.. 

Away. 
Better to die than be afraid of death : 
Farewell, 

SCENE VI. 

DOLABELLA, ROMANS. 

DOLABELLA. 

What hero better cou'd deferve 
The homage of mankind ? O join with me, 
Ye Romans, to admire and honour Ck&x \ 

K 5 
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Live to obey, and djc to ferve hirrw-i-heav'n f • 
What noife is that, what dreadful clamours ! 

The CONSPIRATORS, fehiad the fcenet. 

Die, 
Die, tyrant : courage, Caffius. 

fcOLAB{f^l.A» 

Fly, and fave htm* 

sg?N£ vii. 

CASSIUS, a dagger in hw hand, BOLABEIXA, ROMANS. 

CASSIUS. 
The deed is done : he's dead. 

DOLABELLA. 

Affift me, Romans, 
Strike, kill the traitor. 

CASSIUS. 
Hear me, countrymen, 

I am your friend, and your deliverer, 

Have broke your chains, and fet the nation free : 

The conqu'rors of the world are now the fons 

Of liberty. 

DOLABELLA. 

O ! Romans, fhall the blood 

Of Cxfar 

CASSIUS. 



I have flain my iivtvA^ to feeve 
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The caufe of Rome 5 he wou'd have made you flaves, 
And therefore have I flain him : is there one, 
Amongft you all, fo bafe, (b mean of foul, 
As to be fond of flav'ry, and regret 
A tyrant's lofs ? is there one Roman left 
That wifhes for a king ? if one there be, 
Let him appear, let him complain to Caffius$ 
But ye are fond of glory all, I. know 
Ye are, and will applaud me for the deed* 

ftOMANS. f : ' ' ' 

Perifh his mem'ry ! Caefar was a tyrant. 

CASSIUS. 
Prcferve thefe gen'rous fentiments, ye fons 
Of happy Rome, ye mailers of the world ; 
Antony means, J know, to tamper with you, 
But you'll remember, he was Caefar's Have, 
Bred up beneath him from his infant years, 
And in corruption's fchool has learn'd from him 
The tyrant's art ; he comes to vindicate 
His mailer, and to juftify his crimes ; 
Contemns you all, and thinks he can deceive you : 
He has a right to fpeakj and muft be heard, 
Such is the law of Rome, and to the laws 
I (hall fubmit s but in the people ftill 
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Is lodg'd the pow'r fupreme, to judgeof Caefar, 

Of Antony, and me : ye now once more 

Poffefs thdfe rights which had been wrefted from you, 

Which Caefar took, and Caffius hath reftorTl : 

He will confirm them : but I go, my friends, 

To meet great Brutus at the capital ; 

To thofe deferted walls once more to bring 

Long abfent juftice, and our exil'd gods ; 

To calm the rage of fa&ion, and repair 

The ruins of our liberty : for you, 

I afk you but to know your happinefs, 

And to enjoy it : let no artifice 

Deceive you, but beware of Antony. 

ROMANS. 
If he fpeak ill of Caffius, he (hall die. 

CA^SSIUS. 
Romans, remember thefe your facred oaths. 

ROMANS. 
The friends of Rome fhall ever be our care. 

SCENE VIII. 

ANTONY, ROMANS, DOXABELLA. 

Firft ROMAN. 
Bat Antony appears. 
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Second ROMAN. 

What can he dare 
To offer? 

Fuft ROMAN. 

See, his eyes are bath'd in tears ; 

Hark, how he fight, he's deeply troubled. 

Second ROMAN. 

o % 

He lov'd him but too well* 

ANTONY* 

I did indeed) 
I lov'd him, Romans, wou'd have giv'n my life 
To fave my friend's; and whoamongftyou all 
Wou'd not have dy'd for Carfar, had you known* 
Like me, his virtues ? to the laws he fell 
A noble facrifice : I come not here 
To gild his mem'ry with a flatt'ring tale* 
The world was witnefs to his deeds, the world 
Proclaims his glory ; I but afk your pity, 
And beg you to forgive the tears of friendflup* 

Firft ROMAN. 

Caffius, you might have (bed them for your country, 
For Rome in flav'ry ; Catfar was a hero, 
But Caefar was a tyrant too. 

Second ROMAN. 

A tyrant CowM 
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Cou'd have no virtues : Caffius was our friend, 
And fo was Brutus* ] 

ANTONY. \[ 

I have nought to urge 
Agaihft his rourtherers ; they meant, no doubt, 
To ferve the ftate; wbilft gen'rous Caefar pour*d 
His bounties on their heads, they fhed his blood ; 
But, had he not been guilty, Rome wou'd ne'er 
Have afted thus, he muft, have been to blame ; 
And yet, did Caefar ever make you groan 
Beneath his powY? did he opprefs his country ? j 

Did he referve the fruit of all his conquefts i 

But for himfelf, or did you fhare the fpoil ? 
Were not the treafures of the conquer'd world 
Laid at your feet, and lavifh'd all on you ? 
When he beheld his weeping countrymen, 
From his triumphal car he wou'd defcend 
To footh rheir griefs, and wipe their tears away. 
What Caefer fought for, Rome in peace enjoys ; 
Rich by his bounty, by his virtues great j 
He paid the fcrvice and forgot the wrongs 
Which he received ; immortal gods ! you knew 
His heart was ever ready to forgive. 

ROMANS. 
Cxfar was always muriful. K\£T O- 
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ANTONY. 
Alas* 
Cou'4 his great foul have ever ftoop'dto vengeance 
He yet had Iiv'd, and we had (tjll been happy. 
Not one of all his murthere/s tut (ha^4 
His bounties ; twice had he preferv'd the life 
Of Caffius — Brutus — horrible to think ! 
O, heav'n ! my friends, I fhitfkter at ** <*«* 
The bafe aflaffin, Brutus, was— his foiu 

ROMANS. 

His ion I ye gods!' 

■ ■ : ANTONYV 

I fee, it {hocks your foul's, 
I fee the tears that trickfe down your cheeks : 
Yes ; Brutus is his fon : but you, my friends, 
You were his children, hi6 adopted fons : 
O, had ye feen his will ! 

ROMANS. 

What is it? tell UK 
ANTONY. 

Rome is his heir ; his treafures are your own, 

And you will foon enjoy thom ; Q, he wiih'd 

To ferve his Romans, ev'n beyond the grave.: a 

'Twas you alone be lov'd, for you bad gone 

To facrifice his fortune and his life 
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In Ada's plains: O, Romans, ofthecryM, 
You are my fov'reigns, I am the world's matter, 
And you are mine. Cou'd Brutus have done more* 

OrCaffius? 

ROMANS. 

We deteft them* 
Fkft ROMAN. 

Cfftarwas 

The father of his country. 

ANTONY. 

But he's gone; 
Your father is no more : the pride, the glory 
Of human nature, the delight of Rome, 
Cut off by vile Aflaffins ; (hall he go 
Unhonour'd, undiftinguifh'd to the tomb ? 
Shall we not raife the fun'ral pile to one 
So dear, the father, and the friend of Rome ? 
Behold, they bring him here. 

[The further part of the ftage opens, and di&overs the lie- 
tort carrying the body of Carfar, cover'd with a bloody 
robe j Antony defends from the roftrnm, and kneels down 
near the body. 

ROMANS. 

O dreadful fight ! 
ANTONY. 

Behold the poor remains of Cacfar ! once 
The firft of men, that god whom you ador'd, 
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Vhom cv'n his murth'rers lov'd, your beft fopport, 
n peace your guardian, and in war your glory* 
Vbo made whole nations tremble, and the world 
tow down before him : is this he, ye Romans, 
This bleeding corfe, is this the mighty Caefar ? 
A ark but his wounds : *hereCimber pierc'd him, there 
The perjurM Caffius, and there Decimus ; 
rhere, with unnatural hand, the cruel Brutus 
Jeep plungM die fatal poniard : Caefar look'd 
Towards his murth'rer, with an eye of lore 
knd mild forgiveness, as he fiink in death 
le call'd him by the tender name of fon j - 
fty child, he crfd — • 

Firft ROMAN. 

Themonfter! Othatheav'n 
Had ta'en him hence before this fetal deed I 

[The people crtodrooad the body» . 
The blood ftill flows. 

ANTONY. 

O ! it cries out for vengeance : 
from you demands it : hearken to the voice % 



• The reader will perceive how clofely Voltaire has here 
bjlow'd Shakelpear, and at the fame time miift obferve how in* 
erior the copy it to the great original* 
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Awake, ye Romans, lience, and follow me 
A^diiiil thcfe vile Aflaffins ; the left tribute 
That we can pay to Cae&r's memory, 
!> :o extirpate thefe ufurpers: hafte, 
.-iisi with die towh that lights his fun'ral pile 
XC3KSO ev'ry traitors houfe, and plunge 
Yottt oa^gm itt their bbafis : away, my friends, 
Lee** «ttRgt bias fetus offer up 
**!*« jiogay viguss to the gods of Rome. 

KOMAJL 
We**** i«t vftawvhyGafirtfabod 
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Avteike, ye Romans, tience, and follow me 
Againft thefe vile Aflaflins ; I he beft tribute 
That' We can pay to Caefar's memory, 
Is to extirpate thefe ufurpers : hafte, 
And with the torch that lights his fun'ral pile 
Set fire* to ev'ry traitors houfe, and plunge 
Your daggers in their brpafts: away, my friends* 
Let us avjqnge frinj i Jet us offer up 
Thefe bloody victims to thjs gods of Rome. 

ROMAN. 

WcMow^e, wd tew by Qv&f'tbbU 
To be revenged : away. 

ANTONY. [to Dolabdla, 

Wemuftnotlet 
Their anger cool, die multitude we know - 

I&tvcr wavYing, fickle* and inconftant : 
We'll urge them to a war, and then perhaps 
Who beft revenges Caefar may fucceed him. 

End of the Third and laft Act. 
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PREFACE. 

THIS tragedy is founded on historical truth. 
A Duke of Britany, in the year 1387, com- 
manded the lord of Bavalan to aflaffinate the confta- 
ble of Clijfon : Bavdkn % the day after, told tlft duke 
ft was done : the duke becoming fenfible of the horror 
of his crime, and apprehenfive of the fetal confe- 
rences of it, abandon'd himfelf to the moft violent 
defpair ; Bavalan, after giving him time to repent, at 
length told him that he had lov'd him well enough to 
<lifobey his orders, &c. 

The adion is tranfported to another age and coun- 
try for particular reafons. 



DRA- 



... . ^ 

The Duke of Foix* 

AMfitiA. • •. -. : 

Va^*, Brmhrr to the Dhk* of JW*. ! 

Lisots- 

Thais, Confidant' of Amelia*. 

Em Ait, Friend of Vainir. 



SCENE, the Palace of the Duke of Foci. 



AMELIA: 
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ACTI. SCENE I. 

AMELIA, LLSOIS. 

L I S O I S. 

PErmit a foldter* in this feat of war. 
To fteal a moment from the battle's rage, 
And greet the fair Amelia ; to the king 
Thy noble heart i3 bound, I know, by ties 
Ofdeareftfriendfhip; long and faithfully 
Hath Lifois fervid the valiant duke of Foix 
Who holds thee here a prisoner : well I know 
The violence of his paffion for Amelia, - 
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Forefee the dreadful confequence, and come, 
With all the warmth of friendship, to advifc 
And to confult, to lay my heart before thee, 
PeHiaps. 'tis not unworthy of thy notice. 

AMELIA. 

The feal of truth is ever on thy lips, 
I know thy firm integrity j whatever 
Thou fay'ft, I fhall believe. 

LISOIS. 

Know then, tho 9 long 
IVc fervM the duke with mod unweary'd zeal, 
Through years of peril, and unnumbered toils, 
Yet cou'd I ne'er approve the fatal league 
That bound him to the Moor, and took from Franc 
The noblcft of her princes ; in thefe days 
Of public difcord, I have rang'd myfelf 
Beneath no banners but what honour rais'd, 
And follow'd but the dictates of my. heart : 
Not that, the flave of prejudice, my foul 
Is blind to all the errors of a friend ; 
With grief I (cc the duke's impatient warmth, 
Th' impetuous ardor of his boiling youth, 
I cannot fliut my eyes againft his follies : 
Oft times the torren. which I fl«ive toftop 
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Mock* my weak pow'r, and throws downall before it ; 
But bchas virtues that will recompenfe 
His worft of faults : if we muft follow none 
But perfe& princes, whofe unbiafs'd hearts 
Are free from ev'ry vice, and ev'ry weaknefc, 
Whom fhall we ferve ? I love the duke ; and yet 
'Tis with regret I draw the hoflUe fword 
'Gainft France : I wi(h he cou'd be reconcil'd. 

AMELIA.. 
If that cou'd e'er be done, thy influence beft 
Might reunite them : if he loves his glory, 
Sure this mifguided prince will liften to thee. 
How fetal has his error been f 

LISOIS. 

In vain 
I've try'd to bend his haughty fpirit ; oft 
Have I ifrithharfh unwelcome truths attack'd him, 
And forely pierc'd his heart : but thou alone 
Can'ft bring him to bis duty, and his king : 
That was my errand here : there was a time 
When on the fair Amelia I had plac'd 
My hopes of blifs ; without abafement then 
I thought you might have liften'd to my vows s 
But heav'n *eferv'd thee for a Aobler fate* 
Vol. II. L ^\»& 
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Whilft t was abfent, by the cruel Moors 

Thcu wert enflav'd j the happy conqu'ror < 

The gallant Foix, and fav'd thee from their rage | 

His was the glory, his be the reward : 

His claims are ftrong, his youth, his rank, and pow 

His fame, and fervices, all plead for him s 

Amelia's juftice and her gratitude 

Muft bind her to him : I have no pretence, 

And therefore I am fdent ; but if merit 

Cou'd make thee mine, I wou'd difpute the prize 

Ev'n with the fons of kings, nor yield Amelia 

To any but to him : he is my mafter, 

My leader, and my friend j he loves me well : 

Ism not a half proud half virtuous lover, 

But what I ftill wou'd litigate with pow'r, 

I give to friendship : nay, I can do more, 

I can fubdue the weaknefs of my heart, 

And plead a rival's caufe ; point out jhe path 

Of glory to thee, fhew thee what is due 

To that illuftrious hero who preferv'd thee, 

By whom thou liv'ft : I can behold unmov'd, 

And with unenvying eye, thy charms beftow'd 

On him who beft deferves them : take my heart 

Between you, and accept my honeft fervice t 

7 his arm (hall fight for W.Yt \ 1 (icxi&ce 
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My paffions to your int'reft : friendflup bids me. 
And I obeys my country too commands : 
Remember, if the prince is yours, he foou 
Will be the king's. 

AMELIA. 
Thy virtues, noble youth, 
Aftonifh me $ thou giv'ft th'admiring world 
A rare example ; canft thou be fincere ? 
And fure thou art fo, thus te conquer love, 
And give up all to friendflup ! all who know 
Muft wonder at thee : thou haft ferv'd thy matter, 
And can'ft not be an enemy to mine : 
A heart fo gen'rous fure muft think with me : 
*Tis not in foul's like thine to hate their king. 
Shall I then afk one favour at thy hands ? 

LISOIS. 
Amelia's orders {hall be ever facred : 
Command, and I obey. 

AMELIA. 
Thy gen'rous counfel 
Hath urg'd me to accept a noble rank 
I look'd not for, and offer'd by a prince : 
The choice, I own, does honour to Amelia, 
Whenlrefie&j that, long before, Yi*\&\& 

La « 
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His love, be fav*d irry liberty and life.j 
Foe to hisfov'reign, thb'flieifcfcfcl ftfoor . 
Hath drawnhim^mm^histJutyAtid allegiance, 
Yet he has pour'd fo many favors on tee, 
I cannot bear to hurthim, tho', in fpite 
Of all his goodnefs, and my gratitude, 
I muft refufe him : his unhapfly paffion 
Affli&s me ; 'tis diftrefeful to my heart, 
For all his kindnefs thus to make him wretched* 
Fain wou'd I fpare toyfelf th'ungrateful taik 
Of faying that I muft not hear- his vows : 
It is not for my feeble voice to tell 
A prince his duty ; 'twere a dangrous pow'r, 
And Lam far from wifhing to enjoy it ; 
Who can dire& himlfcetter than thyfelf ? 
Alas ! my lord, 'tis not a time for love ; 
The royal artny. at our gates, and nought 
But war and Slaughter all around us : blood 
On every fide ! himfelf againft my matter, 
Againft his brother, now in arms j all thefe 
Are pow'rful reafons : O, my lord, in you 
Is all my hope ; forgive me $ O complete 
The gcn'rous work, reftore me to my king ; 
Let him do that, 'tis all I afl^ but add 
'J hib effort moie to ^tox ^o\f ft. fotfc £sg&y 
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Thou haft theftrongeft influence o'er his heart, 
A firm and manly foul ; a friend like thee, 
Refpeded and belov'd, will make the voice 
Of duty heard, his counfels will be laws* 

LISOIS. 
Alas ! thofe counfels will have little weight 
Againft the paffipns that poffefs his foul ; 
His fiery temper gives me too much caufe 
To fear him : he's inclined to "jealoufy, . 
And if hie hears I had a thought of thee, 
Twill drive his foul to madnefs, and perhaps 
Undo us aH : he muftbe footh'd by art; 
Leave him tome, and try to reconcile 
Your jarring int'refts ; weigh his offers well. 
Henceforth 111 think nd more of*love and thee, 
But get me to the field, the IbldieFs duty 
Shall there engrofs me : if thou fcVft thy country, 
If France be, dear to thee, reftore hiir hero, ' 
And (he will blefs thee for the deed : farewell. 
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SCENE H. m 

AMELIA, THAIS. 

AMELIA. 

Reftore him, faid he ? what I at the dear price 

Of all my happincfs I it cannot be ; 

'1 Vcre infamous and bafe, the worft of crimej. 

THAIS. 
But wherefore is the prince thus hateful to you ? 
Why in thefe days of difcord, war, and tumult, 
Whilft faction reigns, and on our royal race 
Brother 'gainft brother arms, and cv'ry hour 
Brings new afflictions, wherefore fhou'd Amelia, 
Whofe gentler flars for other purpofes 
Had form'd her foul, te love and to be lov'd, 
Why fhou'd Amelia, with fuch fentiments 
Of fcorn and hatred, meet a hero's vows 
Who had aveng'd her caufe ? The prince, thou know'fr, 
Amongft his anceftors can boaft the blood 
Of our firft kings, an3 is himfelf a lord 
Of rich domains, and wide -extended pow'r. 
He loves you, offers you his hand : can rank 
And title, objefls that are envy'd ftill 
By all mankind, purfued with eagernefs, 

&*1 
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And gain'd with rapture, can thefe only fill 
Thy heart with forrow, and thy eyes with tears ? 

AMELIA. 
Becaufe he fav'd me on«e y has he a right 
Now to opprefs me ? Muft Amelia fall 
A vi&im to his fatal aid ? I know 
I'm much indebted to him, wou'd I were not ! 

THAIS. 
Nay, that's ungrateful. 

AMELIA. 

Thou (halt know my heart, 
My miferies, my duty, and my fate : 
I will no longer keep the fecret from thee, 
/Twere cruel to diftruft thee 5 when thou know 'ft 
My ftory, thou ma/ft juftify thy friend. 
nJ muft not liften to the prince's vows, 
For know, my heart is given to his brother. 

THAIS. 
Ha ! to the noble Vamir ! 

AMELIA. 

Yes, my friend: 
With mutual oaths we feal'd our mutual faith, 
And at Leucate I expeded him, 

L 4 , \\*xx> 
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There to confirm* it at the holy altaiy 
When by the cruel Moors that rufh'd tifkm.v* 
I was furpris'd, and made a captive 5 then 
The prince, to thefe unconquerM favages 
In firm alliance bound, appeared, and fav'cf me j 
There's my diftrefs : the life another fav'd 
Muft be devoted to the faithful Vamir. 

THAIS. 

But why then thus conceal thy paffion ? why 

Nourift a hopelefs flame thou fhoud'ft extinguHE i 

He wou'd refpeft this facred tie> and check 

His fruitkfe paflion* 

AMELIA. 

O I muft not tell him : 

The brothers, to compleat my farrows, arm'd 

Againft each other, have ta'en different panic* 

In this deftru&ive wax ; the foithful Vannr 

Fights for Ms king. Thou know'ft the vk>le«e«- 

Of his proud rival : all I can oppofe 

To his fierce rage is melancholy Gleiice ) 

Ev*« yet he knows not that in happier times 

The gallant Vamir had engag'd my heart: 

To tell it him wou'd fire his jealous foul, 

And only make Amelia more unhappy. 

'Tis time to quit this fata\ ptoce, ^* Via% 



^T 
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With pleafure will receive me : let us hence, 
The prifneis, Thais, froip thefe walls ev'n now 
Are breaking forth, and meditate their flight : 
They will conduft us : I defy all danger, 
Will hazard all for freedom and repot* 

THAIS. 
Behold the Duke. 

AMELIA. 

I cannot fpeak to him, 

The ftarting tear wou'd fbon betray me : what 

Wou'd I not give for ever to avoid him ! 

SCENE IIL 
DUKE of FOIX, LISOIS, THAIS. 

DUKE. [to Thais. 

Avoid me ! fly me ! Thais, flay : thou know 'ft 
My forrows, know'ft I love her to diftra£Hon $ 
My life depends on her : but let her not 
Abufe her pow'r, and drive me to defpair : 
I hate her cold refpefi, her poor return 
Of gratitude to all my warmth of paffion : 
Delay is cruel, 'tis the worft refufal ; 
Tis an affront my heart will ne'er forgive : 
In vain file boafts to me her loyal zeal, 
Her fond attachments to her royal matter,, .■ 

L 5 ^W* 
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*Tis time that all ihou'd yield to lore and- me : ' 
Here let her find her country and her king \ 
To me fhe owes her honour, and her life ; 
And I owe all to her, I owe my love : 
United as we are by ev'ry claim, 
Wemuft not part, the altar is prepared, 
She {hall be mine ; go, tell her all is ready. 

SCENE IV. 

The DUKE, LISOIS. 

LISOIS. 

My lord, remember that our kingdom's fafcty 

Depends on this decifive day. . 

DUKE. 

I know it 

And am refolv'd fo conquer or to die 

Amelia's huiband. 

LISOIS. 

But the foe advances, 

And foon will be upon us. 

DUKE. 

Let him come, 

I mean to fight him ; think'ft thou I'm a coward ? 

Think'ft thou the tyrant love fliall e'er extinguish 

My noble thirft of glory ? though fhe hates, 

She fhall admire me ftill : (he boafts indeed 

H 
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HerfovVeign empire o'er my captive heart, 
But {hall not blaft my virtue and my fame. 
No : thy reproaches are unjuft, my friend 
Was too fevere ; condemn me not unjuiily, 
Love ne'er unnerves the gallant fons of France; 
Ev'n from the bofom of fuccefs and joy, 
Fearlefe they fly to arms, and rulh on death ; 
And I too will die worthy of Amelia. 

LISOIS. 

Say rather, worthy of thyfelf : I think 

To day of nothing but the public welfare ; 

I talk of battles, and thou fpeak'ft of love. 

My lord, Fve feen the army of the foe : 

Vamir, fo fame reports, is arm'd againft us : 

From us, I know, he hath long fince withdrawn 

His valiant troops, I know him not, but hear 

He's of a noble nature : if his foul, 

Infpir'd by duty, and by glory warm'd, 

Still feels the tender tie that link'd your hearts 

In earlier years, he may affift us now, 

And be the means of making wifh'd-for peace. 

My cares ■ ■ 

DUKE. 

Away : I wou'd not be oblig'd 
Thus to a brother : (hall I fuefor peace, 
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And aflc forgivenefs ? yet it hurts my foul 

To think that Vamir is my foe : I ftfll 

Remember ourpaft friendfhip, and the lore 

I bore him once > but fince he will oppofe me, 

Since he's no longer ours, why let him go, 

And fcrve his king. 

LISOIS. 

Thy fiery temper braves 

Too far the patience of an eafy monarch. 

DUKE. 

A monarch ! the mere phantom of a king, 

Unworthy of his face, a royal flave, 

In golden chains, and feated on a throne 

Subje&ed to a petty officer : 

I'm not afraid of Pepin their arch-tyrant; 

1 hate a fubjeft that wott'd frighten me, 

And I defpife a king who can't command : 

If lie permits a rebel to ufurp 

The fovVeign pow'r, I'll ftill fupport my own : 

This heart's too proud to bend beneath the laws 

Of ihefe new upftarts who opprefs their king : 

Clovis, my royal anceftor, ne'er taught 

His fons to cringe beneath a haughty matter, 

At Jcaftthcfe faithful Arabs will revenge me; 

If I rmift feel a tyrant, let him be 

A fl ranger. 

YA&QIS. 
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&ISOI& 
You deteft thefe* governors, * 
But they havefevM our empire, which your friend^ 
The Arabs, but for them had overthrown.! 
I tremble at this new alliance: Spain 
Before you ftands a terrible example : 
Tbefe favage plund'rers, thefe new tyrants dig 
Our graves with our own hand** Twere better fee 
To yield with prudence. 

DUKE. 

What, fall down qai foe 
For mercy ! 

LISOIS* 

Your true int'reft long forgpttenr— — — . 
DUKE. 
Revenge is my firft int'reft. 

LISOIS. 

Love and anger 
Too long have ruTd the bofom of my friend* 

DUKE. 
I know they have, but cannot conquer nature* 

* The original is ' vous haiiTez un Maire' literally tranflaied 
you hate a Mayor. Moire may perhaps found very well in a 
French ear, but in Englifb it is rather unpoetical, and Co far 
beneath the dignity of the Bu/kin, that I am not certain whether 
the (ingle word Mayor, repeated two or three times, wou'd not 
throw an air of ridicule over a whole fcene, and perhaps con- 
tribute in a great meafiire to damn a modern tragedy. 
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LISOI& 
You may, you ought; nay, I'll not flatter you, 
But ev'n, tfao' I condemn, 111 follow thee; 
*Tis a friend's duty to point out the faults 
Of him he loves; to counfel, to exhort, 
To fave him from the dang'rous precipice r 
This I have done for thee, but thou wilt f*R* 
And I muft perifh with thee. 

DUKE. 

O my friend^ 
What haft thou faid? 

LISOIS. 

But what I ought to fay ? 
And wou'd to heav'n that thou had'ft liften'd to me f 
What doft thou purpofe ? 

DUKE. 
When my ardent hopes 
Shall be fulfilled, when the ungrateful maid 
Shall give fweet peace to my diftra&ed mind, 
Then will I hear the counfels of my friend. 
What can I purpofe now, or what defign, 
Till I have feen the tyrant who muft*guide 
My future fate ? let her determine for me, 
Let her fave me, and I will fave my country. 

End of the First Act, 

ACT 
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ACT n. SCENEL 
The DUKE if FOIX alone. 
She cannot Aire again refufe to fee me, 
And urge me to defpair ! fhe dare not do it : 
Fool that I am to give her thus the pow'r, 
How weak is my proud heart to yield itfelf 
A voluntary flave ! go, throw thyfelf, 
Mean as thou art, beneath the tyrant's feet ; 
Go, make thy life dependant on a word, 
A look, afinile, from proud Amelia; pais 
From love to fury, and from tears to rage ; 
'Tis the laft time I e'er will fpeak to her. 
Igo 

SCENE n. 

The DUKE, AMELIA, and THAIS, who advance 
from the upper end of the ftage. 
AMELIA. 
There's hope, my Thais ; yet I tremble. 
WWd Vamir hazard this bold enterprife ? 
'Tis full of danger 5 ha ! what do I fee ? 

[advancing towards the Duke* 
DUKE. 
Amelia, what hath this way led thy fteps 
I know not, but thy eyes too plainly tell me 
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That I wa3 not the objed: of their feared i 
What ! ftill turn from me, ftill infidt the, heart 
That dotes upon thee ! cruel tyrant, thus 
To blaft the laurels planted on my brow r 

if Amelia's hand had plac'd them there 
They might have flourkh'd, but (he has forgot 
Her plighted faith, and hrokeher flattering psomiAw 

AMELIA. 
Thou never hadft my faith,. I never gave- 
Theepiomife, gratitude is all I owe thee* 

DUKE. 

Did I not offer thee my hand I 

AMELIA. 

Thoudidft: 
It was an honour which I cou'd not merit, 
And which I never fought, but I receiv'd it 
With due refpeft ; you thought, no doubt, a rank 
So glorious muft have dazzled poor Amelia. 
At length, my lord, 'tis time to undeceive you j 

1 do it with regret, becaufe I know 

It will offend you, but I muft be plain : 
In fhort, my lord, I love my king too well 
To think of wedding with his foe : thy blood 
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I know, is noble; mtne is fpotle&.yet, 
Nor will be ftain'd with foul difloyalty, 
And I inherit from my anceftbrs • 
The fix'd abhorrence'of my country's foes : 
Nor will I e'er acknowledge for a matter 
The friend of tyrtnfi, be he e'er fo great : 
Such is my fi r m refelve j perhaps, my lord) 
It may fcem harfh, but you obliged me to it. 

DUKE. 
This is a language, madam, which Town 
I Iook'd not for 5 I never cou'd' have thought 
That angry heaven, to make me doubly wvoftched^ . 
Wou'd choofe Amelia, for its tnftrutuenfr 
Of vengeance : you have ftudy'd long ki fecrct 
The arts of Mack ingratitude, of bm 
And infult*. and now open ail your heart; 
I was a ftraoge* to this patriae seal* 
This moft heroic ardbc for thy country* 
This fetch of poiky; but tttU n*y w4m* 
Whom have you here but this iofuhed loyeft 
The injured Foix, to fcccour tod fupport you i 
Thou haft reproach'd me with my new alliance, 
Thofe faithful friends on whom I here rely 
For all my (afety, and for alt my pow'r : 
Without thek aid thou iouflft been BSBt * cqpfrev 
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To them you ow'd your liberty and life, "*" 

And ami thus rewarded ? 

AMELIA. 

You prolonged 

My wretched days ; but are they therefore yours, 

And may I not difpofe them as I pleafe ? 

.Did you prefcrve me but to make me wretched* 

To be a tyrant o'er the life you fav'd ? 

DUKE. 

Ungrateful woman, thou deferv'ft the name 

Of tyrant mod, for now I read thy foul, 

See thro 9 the thin difguhe, behold too plainly 

My own difhonour, and thy treacherous falfchood: 

I know thou lov'ft another, but whoe'er 

He be that thus hath robb'd me of thy heart, 

Fear thou my love, and tremble at my rage j 

For, if he be on earth, 1*11 find the traitor, 

And tear him from thee : if amidft its honors 

My foul cou'd feel one momentary joy, 

'Twou'd be to make thee wretched. 

AMELIA. 

No : my lord, 

Indeed it wou'd not ; reafon will forbid it : 

Thy foul's too noble to opprefs with woe 

A life which thou had'ft fav'd $ but if thy heart 

3mnU 
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Shou'd ever ftoop fo low, thy virtues (Kll, 
Thy goodnefs in my memory (hall live, 
And only thy unkindnefs be forgotten. 
I pity, and forgive thee ; thou wilt blufh 
Hereafter at the thought of injuring me ; 
Spite of thy threats, my foul is yet unmov'd, 
Nor dreads thy anger, nor defies thy pow*r. 

DUKE. 
Forgive the tranfports of a mind difturb'd, 
The rage of love embittered by defpair ; 
laibis, I find, holds fecret conference with you, 
Abetts yoiir wifehood, and defends your condu&i 
Leans to the royal party, and combines 
In vain with you to make a convert of me : 
It ieems Fm to be govern'd by your will, 
And not my own : your converfe is the fame, 
The fame your purpofe ; but why ufe thefe arms 
Againft me ? to perfuade my eafy heart, 
Why muft Amelia feek a (banger's aid ? 
A word will win me, if 'tis fpoke by love. 

AMELIA. 
My heart, I own, hath open'd to thy friend 
Its hopes and fears, but he hath done much more 
Than he had promised : pity then my tears, 
Pity my farrows, be thyfelf again 5 
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Subdue a paffion which A&elift itauft not* 
Cannot return : accept my gratitude, 
'Tis all I have to give thee. 
DUltE. 

Lifoia then* 
And he alone, enjoys thy confidence, 
Thy friendflup, naore- perhaps j I. fee it ftppr* 

AMELIA. 
You may pefhap* hereafter, but atppefcnt 
You have no right, fir* to controul my. thoughts, 
My a&ons, or my wonfe ; ho right to blame me^ 
Or to complain : I (ought thy friend's affiftance, 
And he has giv'n it me ; I wifh, my lord, 
That you wou'd learn to a& and think like him. 

SCENE Ilk 

Tito Dujcc alowu 
*Tis well : this hafe ungrateful pejepur'd wom^a* 
Without a blujh, coafeffip all hec felfehood 1 
The myft'iy is unfolded now: one. friend, 
One only friend, I had, ajid he deftroys me. 
Friendfhip ! vain phantom, unfubfantialflxade^ 
So often fought for, and fo feldom found, 
Thou ever hadft ibme wholefome draught to pour 
Into my cup of forraw ; bu* at laft 
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Thou too, like love, haft cruelly deceiv'd me I 
For the reward of all my errors paft 
I have but this, that no allurements now, 
No flatt'ring pleafures, henceforth fhall betray me ; 
For from this hour I will be fond— of nothing. 
Butlo the traitor comes with cruel hand 
To tear my wounds, and make them bleed afrefh. 

SCENE IV. 
LIS 01 S. 
My lord, I come obedient to your orders : 
But why that frown, ~thofe eyes of difcontent 
That fcowl upon me ? has thy foul, long time 
The fport of paffion, weigh 'd in reafon's fcale 
Thy int'reft, and thy happinefs ? 

DUKE. 

It has* 
LISOIS. 

And what was the refult ? 

DUKE. 

My eyes are open'd 

To falfehood and deceit ; I've learn'd to find 

A rival and a traitor in my friend. 

LIS O IS. 
How's that!. 

DUKE. 

It is enough. 
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Lrsois. 

Too much, my lord : 

Who is the traitor? 

DUKE. 

Can'ft thou aflc me who ? 

Who but thyfelf was privy to the wrongs 

I have receiv'd, who elfe muft anfwer for them I 

I know, Amelia hath convers'd with thee 

Here, in the palace ; when I mention'd thee 

She trembled : this affe&ed fdence fpeaks 

Your guilt more plainly, and I know not which 

Moil to abhor, Amelia, or— —my friend. 

LISOIS. 

Can'ft thou yet liften to that friend i 

DUKE* 

lean, 

LISOIS. 

Think'ft thou I ftill am anxious for. my fame ? 
Dofl thou efteem, and can'ft thou yet believe me ? 

DUKE. 

I will : for til! this hour I thought thee virtuous, 
And held thee for my friend. 

LISOIS. 

Thofe noble titles 
Have hitherto condu&ed me thro' life-* 
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But wherefore juftify myfelf to thee f 
Thou'ft not defervM it: know, Amelia's charms 
Long finoe had touch'd my heart, before thy hand 
Had fet her free, and fav'd her precious life, 
But by the ties of gratitude (he's thine ; 
Thou haft defervM her by thy fervices : 
For me, I'm more die foldier than the foft 
And tender lover ; I defpife the art 
Of bafe fedudon, fit for courts alone, 
And flatrty'sfmooth perfidioiunefs; my foul 
Is made of firmer fluff: I talk'd indeed 
Of marriage to her; and that (acred tie, 
Knit by efteem and fair equality 
Of fortune and condition, might have made her 
More happy far than rank and titles cou'd, 
That ftand upon a dang'rous precipice : 
But yefternight, you know, I vifited 
Your ramparts, when your jealous foul alarm'd 
Difcover'd all its paffion : I obferv'd it : 
To day I faw the object of your grief, 
Your lov'd Amelia, and beheld her charms 
With eyes of cold indiff'rence : o'er myfelf 
I gain'd an eafy conqueft : I did more, 
Pleaded for thee, for an ungrateful friend, 
And urg'd a paffion which I can't approve > 



IE 



C 
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Recall'd the mem'rj of thy bounties paft, 
Thy glory and thy rank, acknowledged faults 
\ knew you had, :and numbered all -your virtues; I p 

All this againft myfelf I did for thee ; 1 T 

For my friend's happinefi gave up my own : | i- 

And if the facrifice is ftill imperfect, J 

Shew me the rival that ftill dares t'oppofe thee^ ; c 

And I will ftake my life to do thee juftice. u 

DUKE. 1 

My friend, thou foar'ft above me j IamfklTit, * 

Abafh'd, confounded : who cou'd fee Amelia 

And not adore her ? but to conquer thus 

Thy paffion ! O, thou never cou'dft have lov'd her* 

LISOIS. 

I did : but love, like other paffions, ails 
With difF'rent force on different minds. 

DUKE. 

I love 

Too well, my friend, and cannot imitate 

The virtue I admire : my foolifti hear t 

LISOIS. 
I afk not for thy praifes, but thy love ; 
And if thou think' ft that I have merited 
Aught at thy hands, O do but fcrve thy felf, 
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Thy happinefs is Lifois' beft reward. 
Thou fceft with what determined hate thy brother 
Purfiies the Moor, I dread the confequence : 
The people groan beneath this foreign yoke, 
Soon, I forefee, the empire will unite 
Their fcatter'd powYs, new enemies (till rife 
Againft us, the pure blood of Clovis (till 
Is worfhipp'd by the croud, and foon or late 
The branches of this facred tree, that long 
Have bent beneath the ftorm, again (hall rife, 
Spring with frefh verdure, and o'erfhade the land* 
Placed by thy rank and fortunes near the throne, 
Long time thou wer't thy king and country's friend j • 
But in the days of public difcord, fate 
Attach 'd thee to another caufe ; perhaps 
New int'refts now may call for new connections, 
And what united may diflblve the tye j 
The pow'r of thefe despotic governors 
May be reftrain'd, and weaken'd by thy hand-*—* 

DUKE. 
I wifh it were fo : think'ft thou then Amelia 
Wou'd liften to me ? if I fhou'd embrace 
The royal party, might (he ftill be mine ? 

LISOIS. 
I am a ftranger to Amelia's heart ; 
Vol. II. M ^^ 
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But what are her defigns, her views to thee ? 

Muft love alone decide the nation's fate ? 

In Touraine's field, when gallant Clovis fought, 

And, o'er the haughty conquerors of Rome 

Victorious, ftopp'd the bloody Arian's hand* 

That dealt -deftrudion round us, did hefeve 

His country, think'ftthou, buttopieafea mitosis? 

This arm againft a rival is prepaid 

To ferve my friend, but I wou'd ferve him more, 

Wou'd cure him of this fond deftru&tve paffion ; 

This love deceives us, we're too fearful of him ; 

We wound ourfelves, and lay the blame on him ; 

.The coward's tyrant, and the hero's flave ; 

He may be conquer'd : Lifois has fubdu'd him, 

And (hall he triumph o'er the blood of kings 

Who never yet fubmitted to a foe ? 

Awake, my friend, and be our great example 

In ev'ry virtue ! 

DUKE. 

Yes, I will do all, 
All for Amelia : (he muA )icld at laftt 
Her Jaws, her king, her matter, fhall be mine : 
1 have no will but her, and in her eyes 
Will read my duty, and my fate : pcflcfsM 
Of the dear treafure, will be reconcil'd 
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To ev'ry foe. O how my heart enjoys 
The pleating hope ! I had no caufe to fear, 
I have, no rival : if thou art not lov'd, 
I can have hone : who in this court wou'd dare 
To caft one took towards. Amelia? now 
Her vain: pretexts are vanifh'd: reafoa, glory, 
My intVeft, and my birth, the facred right 
Of my great anceftors, all all unite 
To bind- the nuptial chain, and make me happy. 
Henceforth I am the king's, and will fupport him ; 
So virtue bids, and beauty has commanded. 
On this- Weft day will I confirm the oaths 
I made to love : away, my friend, I leave 
My int'reft and my fortunes to thy care. 

LISOIS. 
Pemit me then, my lord, to feek the king : 
I coifdliave wifli'd that this important change 
Were to the hero not the lover due ; 
But be it as it may, th'effe&'s too glorious 
To blame the caufe : I triumph in thy weaknefs, 
And blefs for once the lucky pow'r of love. 



Ma SCENE 
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SCENE V. 

The DUKE, LISOIS, an OFFICER. 

OFFICER. 

My Lord, the foe advances j we exped 

A fierce aflault, and wait your orders ; time 

Is precious. 

DUKE. 

Cruel fate ! to counteract 

My noble purpofe ! then farewell to peace, 

And welcome, vi&'ry ! I'll deferve Amelia : 

I heed not thefe rafh fools : of all the foes 

I have to conquer, there's but one to fear, 

And that's — Amelia. 

End of the Second Act. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 

DUKE of FOIX, LISOIS. 
DUKE. 

TH E day is ours \ thanks to thy friendly hand 
That guided my ra(h youth ; thy noble foul, 
In peace or war, is my beft counfellor. 
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LISOIS. 
The glorious fire that animates thy heart 
Muft always conquer, Vhen 'tis check'd by prudence, 
As here it was : preferve this happy virtue, 
'Twill make thee happy, and 'twill make thee great* 
The coward's reftlefe, but the hero, calm. 

DUKE. 

How is th£ lover ? can he ever tafte 

Of fweet tranquility ? But fay, my friend, 

This unknown chief, that mounted on our ramparts, 

And with his Angle arm fo long fufpended 

The doubtful vid'ry : I grew jealous of him : 

Where is he ? what became of him ? 

LISOIS. 

Surrounded 

By flau^Jiter'd friends, alone long time he flood. 
And brav'd oppofing legions ; but what mod 
Surprised us, when at length he had efcap'd 
From ev*ry danger, wond'rous to relate ! 
He yielded up himfelf a pris'ner to us ; 
Conceals his rank and name, accufes heav'n, 
And begs for inftant death. One friend alone 
Attends him, and partakes his forrows. 
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DUKE. 

Lifoi^ 

Who can this bold this fearkfs foldier be ? 

He wore his beaver down : fome fecret charm 

O'erpower'd my trembling foul when I oppos'd him. 

Whether this fatal paffion that enflaves mc 

Hath fpred its weaknefs o'er each faculty, 

And left the foft impreffion on my foul, 

Or that my bleeding country's voice alarm'd 

This confcious heart, and filently reproach'd me* 

LISOIS. 

As for the weaknefs of thy foul, advice 
I know were vain, but fure thy country's Toice 
May flill be heard ; now is the time to fliew 
The greatnefs of thy foul, and give us peace. 
Fortune, that fmil'd on us to-day, perhaps 
May frown to-morrow, and thy pride be forc'd 
To fue for pardon to a haughty foe. 
Since thou art happy, and Amelia's thine, 
Now reft thy glory on the common caufe, 
This brave unknown may forward our deiigns j 
Let us improve the lucky moment. 

DUKE. 

Yes, 
My friend, I will do HX Vo ferv* Amelia* 



^«x 
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Her caufe is mine : I muft prepare the minds 
Of my brave followers for the change j to thee, 
And to thy happy counfels, ev'ry blifs, 
Glory and peace, and hymenaal joys, 
To thee I owe, to friendfliip and to love* 

SCENE II, 

LISOIS, VAMIR, and EMAR at the further end of 

the ftagc. 

. lisois. 

It is the noble prisoner, and his friend, 
If I miftake not : this way they advance 5 
He feems o'erwhelm'd with deep difpair. 

VAMIR. 

O heav'n T 
Where am I ? whether doft thou lead me ? 

LISOIS. 

Stranger, 

Whoe'er thou art, be comforted ; thy fate 
Hath thrown thee into noble hands : thoult find 
A gen'rous matter, who can fee defert 
Ev'n in a foe : may I not afk thy name i 

VAMIR. 
I am a poor abandon'd wretch, the fport 
Of fortune, one whofe leaftaffli&ion is 

M4 *V*. 
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To be a captive, and from ev'ry eye 

Wou'd wifli to hide the ftory of my fate : 

It is enough to be fupremely wretch'd, 

Without this cruel witnefs of my woe : 

Too foon my name and forrows will be known* 

LISOIS. 
Refpeft is due to mkery like thine j 
I will not urge thee further, but retire : 
Perhaps ev'n here thy foul may find relief 
In gen'rous treatment, and a milder fate- 

SCENE III. 

VAMIR, EMAR. 

VAMIR. 
A milder fate ! I muft not hope for it : 
O I have liv'd too long. 

EMAR. 

Thank heav'n, my lord* 
That we arc fall'n amongft fuch noble foes. 
And fhall not groan beneath a ftranger's pow'r- 

VAMIR. 

No yoke fometimes fo galling as a brother's. 

EMAR. 
But you were bred together, and the ties 
Of tend'reft friendfbip link'd your hearts. 



M KMtfc. 
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VAMIR 

They did: 
But O ! the friendship of our early years 

Soon takes its flight : he lov'd me qnce, and ftill 

This heart retains a brother's kindnefs for him : 

I cannot hate him, tho* he conquered me. 

EMAR. 
He knows not yet how great a captive comes 
To grace his triumph ; knows not that a brother 
Is in his powV, whom vengeance had infpir'd.— > 

VAMIR. 
No : Emar, never fKd a thought of vengeance 
Enter my heart 5 a difFrent paflion fway'd 
The foul of Vamir : can it be, juft heav'n ! 
Or is it but the lying voice of fame, 
Tnat my AmehVs falfe, that {he has broke 
Herfblemn vows ? for whom too? added guilt 
To her, and double forrow to thy friend ! 
The facred laws of nature, and the ties 
Of tender love, all broken, all betray'd ! 
Unjuft, inhuman brother ! * 

EMAR. 

Knows he then 
How dear a treafure he hath robb'd thse of 

M 5, ^ 
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In thy Amelia ? did not Vamir fay 
That he was ftill a ftranger to thy love I 

VAMIR. 
But {he is not: fhe knows what folemn ties, 
• What ftri& engagements, bound us to each other ; 
That at the altar, e'er we had confirm'd 
Our mutual vows, the barb'rous Moor rufh'd in, 
And tore her from me ; the bafe ravtihei* 
Efcap*d my vengeance, and my happier brother 
Enjoys the precious treafure Vamir loft. 
Ungrateful woman ! came. I here, my friend, 
But to reproach her ? what will it avail ? 
She will not lifteh to my fond complaint : 
But to my royal mafter I have liv'd 
A faithful fervant, and to falfe Amelia, 
And faithful will I die : when flie fhall know 
How well I lov'd her, fhe may fhed a tear, 
And in a brother's arms lament my fate. 

EMAR. 
Reprefs thy forrows 5 fee, the Duke approaches. 

VAMIR. 
Be ftill, my heart. 

SCENE 
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1 

SCENE IV. 
DUKEof FOIX, VAMIR, EMAR. 
DUKE. 
This myftery alarms' me : 
But I ffluft fee this noble captive : ha ! 
He turns afide with horror* 

VAMIR r 
. . Hateful life f 

Muft I fopport thee ftill ? mufti again 
Behold the faithlefs wretch ? 

DUKE. 

What do I hear I 
VAMIR. 
Doft thou not know me i 

DUKE. 
Ha ! my brother ! Vamir ! 

VAMIR. 
Alas ! too fure I am that wretched brother, 
Thy vanquUh'd foe, a poor abandoti'd captive. 

DUKE. 
Thou art my brother ftill, and I forgive thee $ 
But 'tis moft ftrange, and moft unnatural : 
Cou'dtbe lung find no inftjument but thee 

To 
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To execute his vengeance on my head ? ' 

What had I cone to Vatnir? 

VAMIR. 

Made his life 
Unhappy : wou'd that thdu had'ft ta'en it from me! 

DUKE. 
Dreadful effe&s of civil ftrife ! 

VAMIR, 

More dreadful 
Arc the deep wounds that pierce the heart; of Vamir* 

DUKE. 
Againft another foe I might have {hewn 
A foldier's courage, but I pity thee* 

VAMIR. 
Pity thyfelf, the wretch who has bettay'd 
His country, and deceiv'd the king that lov'd him 5 
A traitor, and unworthy of thy race. 

DUKE. 
Brand mc not, Vamir, with th' opprobrious name 
Of traitor, lead I fhou'd forget myfelf, 
And fpurn thee for the infult : no, my brother, 
I'm not that bafe ungrateful wretch thou think'ft me ; 
Thou fee'fl me ready to refrore fair peace, 
And heal the wounds of my divided country. 

VAMIR. 
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VAMIR. 
Thou heal our wounds ! thou— 

DUKE. 

Yes : the day that feem'd 
So &tal to thy peace {hall quench the flames 
Of public difcord, and unite, us all. 

VAMIR. 

'tis a day of forrow. 

DUKE. 

Of delight 

And joy, the day that crowns my withes — 

VAMIR. 

How! 
DUKE. 

Yes, Vamir, all is chang'd, and I 'am happyw 

VAMIR. 

It may be fa: I heard indeed thy heart 

Thefe three months paft has been the (lave of love; 

And if report fay true, moft violent 

And fierce thy pailion. 

DUKE. 

Thou haft heard aright; 

1 love her ev'n to madnefs : thou art come . 
In happy hour to make our blifs complete. 

Yes : I will lay my friends, my foes, my evVy claim, 
Revenge and glory, all beneath her feet. 
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Go, tell her two unhappy brothers, long 

[to his attendott. 
By adverfe fate to diff 'rent int'refts bound, 
Wait but a look from her to be united. 

[to Vamir. 
Blame not my paffion, Vamir, when thou fee'ft 
The lovely obje&, foon thou wilt approve it. 

VAMU. .[afidci, 

And does {he love thee ? cruel thought ! 

DUKE. ■■:■'■ 

Atlcaft 
She ought : one obftacle alone remained, 
And that fliall be remov'cf, 

VAMIR. [afidf. 

Inhuman brother I 
Know'ft thou what led me to this fatal place, 
And mean'ft thou to infult me ? 

DUKE. 

Let us bury 

In deep oblivion ev'ry thought of difcord* 

Behold, the fair Amelia comes, 

SCENE 
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SCENE V. 

J5UKE of FOIX, VAMIR, AMELIA. 

AMELIA. 

O heav'n ! 
What do I fee? I die. 

DUKE. 

Amelia, liften, 
And mark how happinefc arifeth oft 
From our misfortunes ; this day I have conquered, 
And this day found a brother j thou, my Vamir, 
Shalt be a witoeis to the pow'r of love. 
What nor Amelia's pray'rs, nor her reproaches. 
My gen'rous friend, my country, and my king, 
Long time in vain follicited, her charms 
At length have won : to them I yield fubmiffive. 
Amelia, whilfl: I was thy fov'reign's foe, 
Thou wou'd'ft not liften to my vows : henceforth 
I have no laws, no friends, no king, but thine : 
So love commands, and love (hall be obey'd. 
Vamir, thou'rt free : be thou the meffenger 
Of welcome tidings to the court : away, 
. And tell the king I haften to prefent 
His fair ally, the conqu'ror who fubducd 
A rebel's heart, and of a dang'rous foe 
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Hath made a faithful fubjed ; chang'd by her, 

And her alone* 

VAMIR. [tfrfc, 

*Ti8 as I wiih'd : my fate 

Will foon be known : (peak, and pronounce our doom* 

DUKE. 

Amelia, fpeak, art thou not fatisfy'd 

With my fubmiffion ? Is it not enough 

To fee a conqueror thus humbly kneel 

Before thee ? Can my life alone content 

Thy cruel heart ? take it, ungrateful woman f 

I wifh'd but to.preferve it for thy fake ; 

For thee alone I liv'd, for thee will die- 

AMELIA. 

I am aftoniuYd, and my fauh'ring voice 

Will fcarce give utt'rance to my words : — my lord, 

If thy great foul laments thy country's fate, 

And feels for her diftrefs, thy gen'rous care 

Muft fpring from nobler motives than the wifli 

To ferve Amelia ; thou haft heard the voice 

Of pow'rful nature : what hath love to do 

Where only honour hath a right to di£hte i: 

DUKE. 

'Tis thy own work, Amelia, all thy own : 

O'er ev'ry int'reft, ev'ry paflion, love 

Superior reigns ; reproach me, cover mc 

With 
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With fhame, no matter : I muft force thy heart;* 

Come, to. the altar. 

VAMIR. 

Dar'ftthou 



AMELIA. 

No, my lord; " 

I'd fooner die : my life's at thy command, 

But not my heart : there is a fatal bar 

Between us, and I never can be thine. 

DUKE. 

Tiswell^ ungrateful —■ doft thou hear her, Vamir? 

But I'll be calm : Til not complain of thee, 

I fee thee now : the fof t perfuafi v& arts 

That call our paffions forth, the flatt'ring hope 

That's giv'n but to betray, the fubtle poifon 

Spred o'er our hearts, deceitful all and vain, 

No longer fhall feduce my eafy faith, 

The eye of reafon hath dete&ed them, 

And the fame art that bound hath fet me free : 

I will not blufli before thee, Vamir : no, 

I will not be defpis'd : but let me fee 

This hidden rival, bring him here before me, 

And I will yield him up the worthlefs prize ; 

For know, I have-contempt enough for both 

To wilh you were united ; that alone 

Shou'd be yourpunifhment. 
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AMELIA. 

Perhaps, my lord, 
'Twere fittcft for Amelia to retire 
In filence, but I hold my honour dear, 
And muft defend it : I have been accus'd 
Before your brother, and muft anfwer thee. 
Know then, I'm deftin'd to another's arms ; 
I own my love, my tender paffion for him % 
Amelia were unworthy-of his heart, 
Had (he e'er giv*n a diftant hope to thee: 
But you wou'd feize my faith and liberty, 
As if they were by right of conqueft thine. 
I ow'd thee much, but injuries like thefe, 
My lord, difcharge the debt of gratitude, 
And cancel all : I faw, and pity'd long 
The violence of thy fruitlefs paffion for me ; 
Do not then make me hate thee : I rejected 
Thy proflferM vows, but never fcornM thy love: 
I wifh'd for thy efteem, and gave thee mine. 

DUKE. 

Perfidious woman ! nought haft thou defervM 
But my refentment, which thou foon {halt know 
Is equal to my love : you waited then 
For Varair to be witnefs of my fhame ! 
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I fhou'd have thought he washimfelf the traitor, 
If — but he ne'er beheld thy fatal charms* 
My happier brother never knew Amelia. 
Who is this rival ? let me know his name, 
But think not I will tamely yield to him. 
No : I deceived thee there, but cannot long 
Diflemble ; I will drag thee to the altar. 
There, as he dies in torment, ihall he fee 
Our hands united $ I will dip in blood 
The torch of Hymen : well I know tharprince* 
Have been defpis'd for mean and vulgar flavcs> 

But Lfhafl find him. 

VAMIR. 

Why ihou'd'ft thou fuppofe 
This rival fi> contemptible ? 

DDKE. 
And why 
Shou#ft thou excufehim? Did'ft thou never know? 

her? 
'Tis dreadful to conceive it. If thou did'ft, 
Now, traitor, tremble. 

VAMIR. 

Vamir tremble ? No : 
Too long already I have born in filence 
Thy cruel infults ; know me now, barbarian, 
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Know a defpair that's equal to thy own : 

Strike here ; behold thy brother, and thy rival. 

DUKE- 

Thou, Vamir, thou? 

VAMIR* 

Yes : for thefe two yean paft 

We've been united in the ftri&eft bonds 

Of tender love \ the only good on earth 

I wifh'd to keep, thy cruel hand hath ftrove 

To ravilh from me, made my life unhappy : 

Judge of my mis'ries .by thy own : we both 

Are jealous, both were born the flaws, of paffioax 

Hatred and love, rcfentment, arid defpair, 

Poflefs our fouls, and all in the extreme : 

Thou wcrt my rival, therefore I oppos'd thee : 

Furious and blind, I ran, I flew to fave 

The object of my love ; not all thy pow'r 

%eftrain'd me, nor my weaknefs, time nor place* 

Not ev'n thy noble courage j love prevailed 

O'er friendship, and the ties of blood : be thou 

Cruel like me, like me unnatural, 

Whilft I have life, thou never can'ft enjoy 

Thy conqueft, never can'ft poffefs Amelia : 

Strike then and punifh, fhed thy brother's blood ; 

But 
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when thou dragg'ft her with thee to the altar, 
aember, (he's thy fitter, and my wife. 

vj; PUKE. 

irds, feize the traitor, take him from my fight. 

AMELIA. 
', cruel prince ; art thou inflexible* 
if to the voice of nature ; O, my lord ! 

VAMIR. 

not for me, Amelia, Vamir's late 
:> be envy'd : he moft claims your pity 
10 hath betray 'd his king, and injur'd thee : 
(i reveng'd, the victory is mine j 

thou art hated here, and I'm bclov'd. 

AMELIA, [kneeling to the Duke. 

Icareft prince, my lord, fee at your feet— r— • 

PUKE. 

ay with him : rife, madam, for your tears 
1 fruitlefs pray'rs to fave a traitor's life 
pour frelh poifon o'er my wounded heart 
it tleeds for thee ; but I will die, Amelia, 
unreveng'd: when thou {halt feel my rage, 
ufe thyfclf i the work is all thy own. 

AMELIA. 
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AMELIA. 

I cannot leave thee : O, my lord, yet hear « 

DUKE. 
If I muft hear thee, fpeak, go on. 

SCENE VI. 
The DUKE, VAMIR, AMELIA, LISOIS. 

LISOIS. 

My lord, 

The people are in arms ; at Vamir's name 

They rofe tumultuous, and on ev'iy fide 

Diforder reigns ; th'affrighted foldiers leave 

Their colours, and in wild confufion By : 

Mean time the foe unites his fcatter'd pow'rs, 

And rufhes on us. 

DUKE. 

Go, ungrateful woman ! 

Thou haft not long to glory in thy crimes ; 

Follow her — 

[to one of her attendant?* 

I muft to the factious croud 
And {hew myfelf : thou, Lifois, guard this traitor. 

SCENE VII. 

LISOIS. 
Art thou a traitor ? coud'ft thou thus difgracc 
Thy noble blood, to violate the laws 



Q( 
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Of nature ? cou'd a prince fo far forget 
His duty and himfelf ? 

VAMIR. 
I never did : 
The people's juft : my brother is a rebel, 
And has betray 'd his ifiafter. 

LISOIS. 

Hear me, Vamir: 

My foul defires rio greater happinefs 

Than to unite you : long have I beheld 

With deep regret my bleeding country's woes, 

Our fields laid wade, and nature facriHc'd 

To difcord and revenge ; the haughty Moor, 

Rais'd on our rums, menacing the ftate, 

Which we have weaken'd by our own divifions. 

O, if thou bear'ft a heart that's truly noble, 

And worthy of thy race, now fave thy country 5 

Exert thy pow'r to reconcile the king, 

Soften thy brother, and put out the flames 

Of civil war. 

VAMIR. 

Impoffible ! thy cares <* 

Are fruitlefs all and vain : if nought but difcord, 

, Revenge and hatred, led me to the field, 

Had glory and ambition fir'd my breaft, 

Thou 
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Thou might'ft have hoped indeed to re-unite us ; 
But there's a bar more fatal (till behind. 

LISOIS. 
What cou'd it be ! O tell me, Vamir. 

VAMIR. 

Love: 

Love that has fill'd this breaft with favage fury, 

And made my brother cruel and inhuman! 

LISOIS. 
Good heav'n ! that vain caprice fiiou'd thus deibry 
The nobleft purpofes ! Almighty love, 
Can'ft thou reverfe the laws of nature, fill 
With unrelenting hate the jealous hearts 
Of fondcft brothers, and in ev'ry clime 
By private paflions work the public ruin ? 
Vamir, I feel for both, but long have ferv'd 
Thy brother ; I muft hence, and fecond him 
Againft thy factious friends : the ftrife is dreadful, 
And much I fear will have a bloody end j 
But I muft fly to fuccour him : farewell j 
Thou art my pris'ner, but I leave thee here ; 
Give me thy word, that fhall fuffice. 

VAMIR. 

I do. 

LISOIS 
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LISOIS. 
Wba'd I cou'd knit you in the bonds of peace ! 
But much more to be fearM than all thy foes. 
And far more fatal, is the tyrant, love. 

End of the Third Act. 



ACT IV. SCENE I, 

VAMIR, AMELIA, EMAIL 

AMELIA. 

O Vamir, how the band of i)eav'n hath mark'd 

My life with fad variety of woe ! 

The chance of war, that tore me from thy arms, 

Once more hath join'd us ; but, alas ! we meet 

On mournful terms, meet but to part ; my Vamir, 

Did'ft thou not fay it muft be fo ? 

VAMIR. 

It muft? 

Thou feeft me chain'd by honour's laws beneath 

A rival's pow'r : my facred word is giv'n : 

Vamir may die, but muft not follow thee. 

AMELIA. 
Thou who haft dar'd to fight, art thou afraid^ 
To flee from him ? 
VoL.IL N V kV^Y* 
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VAMIR. 

I am : my honour binds me: 

Take thou advantage of the gen'ral tumult, 

Which favors thy retreat : a guard attends 

To aid thy flight j heav'n will protect thy virtues ; 

Hope for the bcft. 

AMELIA. 

What can Amelia hope, 
When thou art from her ? 

•- VAMIR. 

Tis but for a day. 
AMELIA. 

but that day will be an age to me. 

Grant, heav'n ! my tears and terrors may be vain. 
The Moor, I know, thirfts for my Vamir's blood j 
Think'ft thou thy brother will not give it him ? 
He loves with fury, and he hate* with rancour ; 
His hatred, like his love, is in extreme ; 
He is thy rival, and the Moor's ally. 

1 tremble for thee. 

VAMIR. 

He wou'd never dare ■ ■ 
AMELIA. 
O his impetuous paffion knows no bounds. 
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VAMIL 
Hemuft be taught to know them loon; the king 
Comes to revenge us; half his force already 
Throngs to the royal ftandard ; if thou lov'ft roe, 
Fly, my Amelia, from th' impending ftorra, 
From dreadful daughter, and die din of arms, 
And all the terrors of a bloody field ; 
B-t, above all, avoid my furious rival, 
Whole jealous love defpisM, will turn to rage ; 
Avoid an infult Vamir mnft revenge, 
Or perifh in th 9 attempt: my dear Amelia, 
Hope of my life, die only good on earth 
I have to boaft, do not expofe thyfelf 
To needlefe dangers, but retire in fafety. 

AMELIA. 
Why wilt thou hazard then thy precious life, 
And ftay without Amelia ? 

VAMIR. 

When thou'rt fafe, 
I (hall not fear my brother ; foon perhaps 
Vamir may prove his beft fupport : to-day 
I am his prisoner, but perchance to-morrow 
May be his patron, and pcrfuad&thc king 
To fpare a rebel : to proteft m^ tw^l 

Ha ^^ 
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Were noble triumph. Hafte, Amelia, leave 

This feat of danger. 

AMELIA. 

Wherefoever fate 

Shall caft my haplefs lot, I'll carry with me 

My hatred and my love ; 'mid'ft ev'ry danger, 

In the wild defart, or the gloomy dungeon, 

In exile, or in chains, in death itfelf, 

Still {hall I think on, ftill adore my Vamir : 

But O ! I cannot bear to live without thee. 

VAMIR. 

It is too much : thy griefs unman my TouL 

What noife was that ? O thou haft ftaid too long. 

SCENE H. 
AMELIA, VAMIR, DUKE of FOIX, Guards. 

DUKE. 

I hear his voice ; 'tis he : ftay, villain, thou 

Who haft betray'd me. 

VAMIR. 

I betray*d thee not. 

Now fatiate thy revenge, and take my life ; 

Lofe not a moment, for the hand of heav'n 

Is rais'd againft thee : tremble, flave, thy king 

Approaches : thou haft conquerM none but Vamir : 

Thy matter comes, \akeYktt&. 
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DUKE. 

He may revenge, 
But cannot fave thee ; for thy blood — 

AMELIA. 

Ono, 
Amelia's guilty : let Amelia die, 

And not my Vamir : I deceiv'd thy guards, 

And bartered with them to affift my flight 

From hated flav'ry, and a tyrant's pow'r : 

Punifh my crimes, but O refpe& a brother, 

Refpe& thyfelf, thy own unbleiifiifh'd fame : 

He ne'er betray'd, but loves and wou'd have fervM thee, 

Ev*n when thy rage had doomed him to deftruftion. 

What crime has he committed ? hone, my lord, 

None but the crime of loving his Amelia. 

DUKE. 

The more thou plead'ft for him, the more his guilt : 
Thou art his murth'rer : thou, whofe fatal charms 
Have poifon'd all our happinefs, and arm'd 
Our hands againft each other, may the Mood 
Of both fall on thee ! now thou weep'ft, thy tears 
No longer (hall deceive me : I muft die, 
But Vamir firft (hall perifh. Yet I love thee, 
Ev'n yet thpu may'ft efcape the fatal blow.; 

N 3 He* 
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Accept my hand, attend me to the altar, 
And feat his pardon there* 

AMELIA. 

Who, I, my lord ? 

DUKE. 
It is enough. 

AMELIA. 

Shalllbefidfe toVamir? 

DUKE 
Stop— Anfwer me. 

AMELIA. 

I cannot. 

DUKE. 

Let him die. 

▼AMIR. 
Amelia, never let his threats overcome 
Thy noble faith, but love me well enough. 
To fee me perifh : leave me to my fate ; 
Now I (hall fall triumphant : ihou'd'ft thou yield, 
Vamir muft die by his Amelia's hand. 

DUKE. 
Guards, drag the traitor to the tow'r : away. 

SCENE III. 

DUKE, AMELIA. 

AMELIA. 

And wilt thou make this horrid facrifice ? 

Pollute thee with the blood of innocence *, 

Thou wilt not? \s\±TL^ 
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DUKE. 

Yes : to hate thee, and to dif. 
Is all I wifli; to fee thee more unhappy, 
More wretched than myfelf, to fhed the blood 
That's dsareft to thee, and to make thy days 
As full of woe, as was that fatal hour 
Which hath deftroy'd us all. . Away, and lcaye me ^ 
Thefigf thee diftra&sme. 

SCENE IV, 
DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS. 

-From thyjuftice f 
And, that alone, I can «xpe& relief. 
Help me to foften this .obdurate heart : 
Affift me, Lifois. ". 

DUKE. 

Ifthouliften'fttoher, 
Thou'rtnot my friend. 

AMELIA. 
I call juft heav ? n to witnefs. 
DUKE. 
Hence from my fight : I loath thee. 
AMELIA. 

Tyrant, go* 
For I abhor thee ; fpite of all thy rage, 

I thought a woman might at leaft command 

Some cold refpedt : but love, that foftens all, 

N 4 Ha*K 
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Hath loft its tenderinflucace o'er thy heart : 
I leave thee to thy rage ; go, facrifice 
Thy vi&imfc, 'midft thy crimes be Aire thou count 
Amelia's death, and with it count thy own, 
Fpr vengeance comes, and in thy punifhment 
Unites us all $ inglorious (halt thou perilh, 
And unlamented. Die, inhuman lavage j 
And may that hatred, that contempt of thee, 
Which now I feel,, purfue thy memory, 
And after ages execrate thy name ! 

SCENE V. 
DURE of FOIX, LISOIS. 
DUKE. 
Yes, cruel prophet, I expe& the doom 
Pronounc'd by thee, that di (cord's fatal hand 
Shall feize on all, and join us in the tomb. 

LISOIS. 
Rage has o'erpower'd him, and his fenfes fail. 

DUKE, 
What fays my friend ? am I to fuffer Ihame 
And infult thus ; and fhall my haughty rival 
Bear off the falfe perfidious dear Amelia ? 
Wilt thou bear this, or waits't thou till the traitor 
Shall raife a pow'rful faction to epflave me ? 

LISOIS. 
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LISOIS. 
Too well I fee, 1 my Lord, the royal party 
Hath fpread (edition thro 9 the multitude, 
And fhook their faith. 

DUKE. 

V amir lights up the flame : 
He has betray 'd us all. 

LISOIS. 

I never meant 
To palliate Vamir's crimes, for much I dread 
The fatal confequence ; already France 
Is arm'd againft us. If the people feek 
Their fafety in rebellion, all is loft, 
Danger's on ev'ry fide. 

DUKE. 

, What's to be done i 

LISOIS* 
Prevent it ; rage and love muft be fubdued j 
Then may we conquer all. We muft be firm 
And refolute $ avoid, or brave the ftorm : 
X)o as thou wilt, my hand is ready ft ill 
To aid my friend. This morning thou had'ft thought's 
Of treating with the king : if thou command'ft, 
I'll go, my Lord, ev'n now, and fue for peace $ 
Or if we try the fortune of the day, 
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The faithful Lifois {hall attend thee ffill : 

There, if th8u- FflFft, thy 'friend lhall not furvive *c* 

DUKE. 
Alone I will defcend into the grave : 
Live thou, to ferve my caufe, and to revenge me. 
My' hour Is come, I muft fulfil my fate : 
Who wifhes but for death, is fure to find it ; 
JJut mine fhou'd come with all his terrors round him > 
I muft have vengeance 5 and whene'er I fall, 
Will drag my rival with me to the tomb. 

L ISO IS. 
What horrid thoughts are thefe ! 

DUKE. 

In yonder tow'r 
He is confined : 'tis under thy command, 
And thou did 'ft promlfe, that when'er — 

I.I SO IS. 

Of whom 

Speak'ft thou, my lord, a brother ? 

DUKE. 

No : a traitor, 
My worft of foes, a rival who abhors me ; 
One who has robb'd me of my deareft treafure : 
The Moor demands his head, and I have promis'd 



To give it him. 
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LISOIS. 
Ha! prpmis'd to lbake off 
The bonds of nature and humanity ! 

DUKE. 
Long fince they had profcrib'd him. 

..- LISOIS. 

And to them, 
Thou yields his life? 

DUKE. 
Not to their vengeance only* 
But to my o^n, which Jhall he fatisfy'd. 
What is the Moor to me, or what my country ? 

LISOIS. 
To love then you wpu'dmake the facrifice, 
And Imuft be the. executioner. 
DUKE. 
No : I expeft not fo much juftice from thee ; 
I am a wretch, abandon'd and forlorn, 
Betray'd by love, defeated by my friend ; 
But there are thofe who yet will keep their promife y 
Others, perhaps, may ferye me, nor alledge 
Such poor excufes for ingratitude. 
r . - LISOIS. 

[After a long filence* 
I am refolv'd ; and be it guilt or juftice, 
Ne'er flialt thou fay, that Lifois hath betray'd thee : 
Thou art unhappy : Vamir is a traitor, 
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It is enough ; I love thee, and content : 

There is a time for defperate extremes, 

When duties the moil facred muft give way 

To hard neceflity : at fuch an hour 

I cannot fufFer thee to try the faith 

Of any heart hut mine : fuccefe alone 

Muft prove my friendfhip : foon {halt thou determine 

Whether thy Lifois lov'd thee, and was faithful* 

DUKE. 
Once more in forrow I behold a friend j 
Deferted by the world, in thee I find 
My only refuge: thou wilt not permit 
A haughty rival to infultmy rage, 
To trample on my afhes, and enjoy 
My kingdom in the arms of my Amelia. 

LISOIS. 
I will not ; but in recompenfe for this, 
I muft demand another facrifice. 

DUKE. 
What is it? fpeak. 

LISOIS. 

I cannot bear the Moor, 
Our infolent prote£tor ; cannot bear 
To fee him lord it o'er thy noble fubje&s. 
I wou'd not ferve a tyrant, nor fubmit 
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To fhameful flav'ry for a poor fupport 

We do not want; 'tis in otir fow'r at leaft 

To die without him : leave to me, my lord, 

The condu& of this day, perhaps my fervice 

May claim it of thee : Lifois ' and the Moor 

Wou'd ne'er agree : I muft command alone, 

To the laft hoar. 

DUKE. t 

Thou {halt : HI give thee all 
Thou can'ft deiire, let but Amelia feel 
Defpair like mine, and weep in tears of blopd 
Her treacherous lover : let me hear her groans 
Jn my laft moments to delight my foul j 
And for the reft, 'tis equal all : to thee 
I truft my glory; go, difpofe, command, 
Prepare thee for the field. I hope not now 
For viffry, nor for honourable death.; 
For what is honour to a heart like mine, 
Sunk in defpair ! O, be the fad remembrance 
Of a falfe roiftrefe, and a cruel rival, 
Bury'd with me in everlafting filence ! 

LI SO I 8. 
Eternal night, if poffible, fhou'd hide 
Such dreadful deeds : wou'd death had clos'd our eyes 
Before this day of horrors; but I go 
To keep my word, and fave my friend. Farewell. 
End of the Fourth Act k 
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A C T V. SCENE L 

. DUKE of FOIX» amOfiav. 

DUKE. 
Perpetual mis'ry ! aml-doortiM to fee " 
Nothing but faftion, treafon, and revolt f 
Where are the rebels, do they mutiny'*? 

OFFICER. 

At fight of you, my lord, the croud difpersM. 
DUKE. 

On ev*ry .fide I am opprefi'd by.Vamir; 

All hearts are his ; my mis'ries are complete : 

But what hath Lifois done ? 

OFFICER. 

His watchful courage 
Defends our ramparts 'gainft the foe. 

DUKE. 

That foldier 

You brought to me in fecret, has he done 

What I commanded ? 

OFFICER. 

Yes, my lord : e'et now 

He's at the tow'r. 

DUKE. 

'Tis well : a common arm 

Will do it beft, and execute my vengeance 



"V^vfcaNfc. 
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Without fcmorfc : Lifois' uncertain heart. 

Was not to be depended on $ methought 

He look'd with too much coolnefs on my rage; 

We feldom try to mitigate a grief, 

Which we contemn : to other hands 111 trail 

My great revenge.— Go thou, and fetch. my ftandard, 

Let it be broughf upon the ramparts to me : 

New dangers prefs, and for the field again 

We mult prepare : let the fame zeal infpire thee, 

And the fame courage, imitate thy mailer, 

And learn of him— to die, . 

{Exit. Officer. 

E'er this 'tis done. 
A bafe ungrateful woman dips my hands 
In brother's blood, and leads me to the tomb : 
A guilty murth'rer, ha ! what means my heart I 
I've nourifh'd vengeance long $ and (hall I riot 

Enjoy it now ? I tremble': and a voice, 
Solemn and fad, cries from my inmoft foul* 
Stop, Foix, he is thy brother, haplefs prince, 
, Call back the murth'rer : Vamir was thy friend. 
O fweet remembrance of our infant .years, 
When in the days of innocence our hearts 
Spoke nature's language, and imparted free 
Our mutual wifhes ! O, how oft has Vamir 
Partook my griefs, and with a brother's hand, 
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Wiped off the falling tears ! and (hall I now 
Deftroy him ? O thou fatal paffion, where, 
Where haft thou led me ? fure I was not born 
This lavage, this barbarian : Vamir yet 
Was guilty j Vamir robb'd me of my life, 
In my Amelia : ftill I am unjuft ; 
He lov'd $ was that a crime to merit death ? 
Alas ! nor time, nor war, nor abfence, cooTd 
Their faithful paflion ; ftill their guiltlefs flame 
In pureft luftre fhone, before my heart 
Was poifon'd by the cruel draught of love : 
But Vamir braves my wrath, and is my foe ; 
Deceives me, hates me ; yet he is my brother. 
He fhou'd have liv'd, he was belov'd, and happy, 
And only I fhou'd perifh : I will die 
But, as I liv'd, with honour.- Pity melts me, 
Nature determines, and I will forgive him. 
'Tis time— 

SCENE II. 

DUjjfcE of FOIX, an Officer. 
DUKE. 
Prevent a parricide : away, 
Hafte to the tow'r, reverfe my orders j go, 
And let my brother— 
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OFFICER. 

O my Lord—- 

DUKE. 

What lay'ft thou! 
Run, fly, obey me. 

OFFICER. 

Near the gate this moment 

I faw a body covert! o'er with blood, 

Carry'd in ftcret forth by Lifois' oiders, 

And much I fear— — 

DUKE. 

Ohea/n! my brother's dead" - 

And I yet live': earth hath not fwatlow'd me, 

Nor light'ning Wafted : a bafe murtherer, 

Foe to his country, an unnatural brother, 

How love has changed me I what a load of guilt 

Have I to anfwer for ! the veil's removed ; 

And now, alas t I know myfelf too well $ 

I cannot be more guilty : O my brother 1 

I feel I lov'd thee, yet I flew thee, Vamir. 

OFFICER. 

Amelia comes, my Lord, and begs to ipcak 

In private with you. 

DUKE. 

O ! I muft not fee her, 
Not for the world : I cannot bear it : no, 
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She will revenge the murther in my blood : 
But let hercome; I tremble to behold her. 

SCENE III. 
DUKE of FOIX, AM EL I A, THAIS. 

AMELIA, 

My lord, you have prevail'd : and fince that hatred 

(How can I call it by another name) 

Which hath fo long purfued me, now require* 

A brother's blood, or his Amelia's hand. 

Take it : the choice is. made, and I am thine ; 

Remember, I'm the purchase of thy guilt : 

Loofen his chain*, and fet my VamtrfreCt 

That I no more may tremble for his life, 

And I will give thee all, yield up my hopes 

Of happinefe with him, and follow thee, 

Ev'n to the altar; there the hand that gives 

My faith away fhall punifh all my weakneft. 

Know, at the temple, where thy bridal vow s - 

But thou defir'ft my hand, and that alone 

I have to give thee : ha ! thou'rt filent : fay, 

Is Vamir, is thy brother freed already ? 

DUKE. 
My brother r 

AMELIA. 

Gracious heav'n ! — remove my fears, 

Thy eyn are bath'd in tears, 

■' UUKE, 
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. PUKE. 

Thou afk'ft his life. 
AMELIA, 
at do I bear ? didft thou not promifc mo 

PUKE. •: •: - 

too late. 

AMELIA. 

. TotlatelOVatrirV ' 

DDKS. 

indeed iwoi^d it were not, Amelia i . 

; crud Lift)i$ has obey y my onjen > ^ . .. • 
> faithfully : 6 live, to punifh me $ 
ce this inhuman, this unnat'nd heart, 
it lovM thee but too well : I kiU'd mjr brother, 
for thy fake : revenge on me the crimes 
ich but for thee I never had committed. 

AMELIA. [Falling into the arms of Thais, 
nir is dead, barbarian ! 

DUKE. 

And -thy .band 

[1 fhed the miirth'rer's blood. 

AMELIA. [Fainting; 

And is he gone ? 
Vamir— 
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; DUXE. 

Thy reproaches— 
AMELIA. 

Spare me, (pare me, 
I'll not reproach thee ; take thy forrows hence, 
And thy repentance : let me but embrace him, 

And die. 

DUKE. 

Amelia, thou haft too much caufe 

To grieve, but Q for pity take this life . 

That's hateful to me * but I've not deferv'd 

Ttperifh by tby hand 5 Twit thou fhalt guide-—* 

S C E N E IV. 

DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS. 

LISOIS. 

What wou'd thy rafhnefs do ? 

[They diftnn him. 
DUKE. 

An a&of juftice : 

Punifh myfelf. 

AMELIA. 

Wert thou his vile accomplice ? 

DUKE. 

Thou minifter of guile, thou haft obey'd me. 
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■i-i ' ' XISQIS. 

I promis'd you, my lord, and I have done 

Bat what I ought. 

DUKE. 

Thy ftuborn virtue oft 
Hath check'd my follies, and . oppoeU diy weaknefc ; 
But when I bade thee be a murtherer, ' 
And kill my brother, then thou wert obedient. 

. LI50I6. 
When I refus'd but now to execute 

The bloody office, did'ft thou not employ 

Another hand ? 

DUKE. .--'/* 

Love, pow'rfui love, thatchain'd 

My reafon down, and fway'd.my foolifli heart, 

Love pleads for me ; but thou whofe wifdom calms 

Each riling paffion, whofe unalter'd foul, 

Firm and unfliaken, I fo oft have feard, 

So oft refpe&ed, that thou, thus unmov'd, 

Shoud'ft fuffer fuch a deed of horror * O 

*Tis terrible ! 

XISOIS. 

Since forrow and repentant, 

Virtue's beft monitors, have pierc'd thy foul 

With juftremorfe : fmce, fpite of all thy raflinei^ 

To lave a brothers blood thou gladly now 
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Woud'ft give thy owns yc both (hall find a fiieai 
Keep thou thy penitence. 

[To&eN* 
• Dry up thy tears. 

[ToAmela. 
Thai* a day of triumph. Prince dope forth : 
Embrace thy brother. 

[The Scene opens, and difcoras Van*. 

AMELIA. 

O my Vamir ! 

DUKE. 

Ha! 
My brother ! 

AMELIA. 

Gracious heaven ! 

DUKE. 

Can it be ? 

Again I fee, again embrace my brother. 

DUKE. 

O thy forgivenefe makes my crime ftill greater. 

AMELIA. 

O noble Lifois, thou haft giv'n me life. * 

DUKE. 

Life to us aH.' 

LI SO IS. 

A bafe affaffin rais'd 
His arm 'g^inft Vamir, but I fell'd the traitor, 
f An4hid hhn breathlefs at my &tt> ^yvSk^T4 
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That I had (bed thy brother's blood : I knew 
Thou woud'ft repent, and wiih the deed undone. .. 

DUKE. 
This was a ferrice I can ne'er reward, 
But by endeav'ring to be worthy of it : 
My crime fits heavy on me, and my eyes, 
Fix'd on the earth, dare not look up to Vamir, 
And to the wrongM Amelia. 

VAMIR. 

Wewou'dboth 
Have ferv'd thee with our royal mailer ; both 
Are ftill devoted to thee. What, my brother, 
Is thy defign ? O fpeak. 

DUKE. 
To do you juftice : 
To expidte, by the greateft punifliment, 
The greateft crime that love and fierce refentment 
Cou'd e'er commit : long I ador'd Amelia j 
Ev'n when I gave her Vamir up to death, 
I lov'd Amelia : I adore her ftill, 
Nay more than ever, yet I yield her to thee, 
And facrifice my heart to make you bleft. 
Take her, be happy, and forgive thy brother. 

VAMIR. 
Behold me at thy feet, with gratitude 
Warm a$ thy bounty, as thy \ovt ioKiecfc* 
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AMELIA. I 

Permit me to embrace thy knees with Vamir, 
Accept our tend'reft iriendfliip, for thy goodnefs 
Has amply paid for all my fuffrings paft« 

DUKE. 
No more of this, it doubles my misfortunes. 
And (hews me but what happinefs I've loft : 
But I will learn from you to follow virtue, 
My heart is yours : I'm now indeed thy brother, 
By thy example I will love my country. 
Let us away, and to the king relate 
My crimes, my forrows, arid thy happinefe : 
Let Vamir*s zeal and Vamir's truth be mine, 
Faithful to France, to friendfliip, and to thee ; 
Foix {hall deferve your pardon and yourpnrtfe ; 
Ye {hall forget his follies and his crimes, 
And henceforth know him only by his virtues. 

End of the Second Volume. 
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